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To G. A. G. 


Twbnty years ago we were set to keep the light; 
Five of us shared the watch through the first long 
winter’s night: 

One, our captain, sank in duty’s pitiless foam, 

Two, our veterans, wait by the shore for their sum- 
mons home. 

The years and the faces pass, and the keepers come 

AND GO 

Like the sea of life beneath them, with its cease- 
less ebb and flow. 

StiIl at your post you stand, high up in the light- 
house tower, 

Guarding, the way of life, speaking the word op 

POWER ; , 

Resolute, tender, wise, free in the love op the truth. 
Tending the flame of the Christ, as it marks the 

CHANNEL OF YOUTH. 

And the task we were set, my brother, has it failed 
IN these twenty years, 

Has THE light gone out in the night of doubt, or 
the smothering fog of fears? 

Thank God, in the shifting tides op life, the tower 
OF prayer still stands. 

And in His name the undimmed flame is fed by loyal 
hands. 

What shall we pledge to the College which trusted 
us so, my friend, 

But a loving prayer, and a constant care to serve 

HER TILL THE END? 




Twenty years is a long time to he the minister 
of one congregation; and when that congregation^ 
instead of being a fixed quantity^ is a passing pro- 
cession of young men^ marching swiftly through 
their college years, then a pace of leadership becomes 
necessary which is likely to slacken as one's own 
youth drops behind him into the past It seemed to 
me prudent, therefore, to withdraw last year from 
the administration of the College Chapel, and to cotnr 
mit to younger hands A task which had been at once 
a daily anxiety and a daily privilege. When one 
recalls the venture of faith made by the University 
in 1886, it is reassuring to observe that this venture 
has become, through the generous devotion of succes- 
sive staffs of Preachers, a part of the established 
order of University life» Reversion to a plan of 
compulsory worship is quite unthinkable, and the 
abandonment of worship seems equally improbable, 
A whole generation of college men have been trained 
in the belief that religion has a legitimate place 
among the interests of the University and need ask 
for nothing but a chance to do its work. The 
problem of Christian unity has been, not so much 
solved, as not encountered. Given a large enough 
work to do, and men large enough to do it, and the 
unity which might seem the end to be reached happens 
on the way. The cooperation of preachers from 
various communions, and their residence as pastors, 
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I 

THE SOUL AND THE WORLD 
Matthew xvi. 26. 

HEN one begins his day with worship, 
he may well ask himself what this 
pause in his busy life can mean to a 
modern man. What is the j ustification of wor- 
ship in a world of work ? Why do we stop to 
pray The answer to these questions is in the 
saying of Jesus : ‘‘What is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul } ” You cannot, in other words, be said to 
gain anything unless you have also gained the 
capacity to own and use it. The world is profit- 
less unless it is possessed by the soul. You do 
not, for instance, gain money by merely making 
money, for it may easily happen that instead 
of your owning the money, the money may 
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own you. "Wealth,** Ruskin said, " is the pos- 
session of the valuable by the valiant,’* and 
he tells of a man in a wreck who tied about 
his waist a belt with two hundred pounds of 
gold pieces in it, with which he was later found 
at the bottom. Of such a man, Ruskin asks, 
" As he was sinking, had he the gold or had 
the gold him ? ** It is the same with the life 
of learning. You do not become a scholar by 
accumulating information any more than you 
become rich by accumulating money. Truth 
needs a soul to interpret it as money needs 
a soul to use it. A heap of information is no 
more learning than a heap of money is wealth. 
A walking encyclopaedia is no more a scholar 
than a portable safe-deposit box is a rich man. 
A man may be very learned and yet very 
stupid, just as a man may be very money- 
making and yet very poor. The world is pre- 
cious as it is owned by the soul. 

What, then, is the purpose of worship ? It 
is to restore the balance of life; to save 
the soul from the world, and to see the world 
with the soul ; to set things in perspective, so 
that the large things of life shall look large 
and the small things shall look small. Much of 
one’s time is occupied in making a living. In 
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one’s worship he asks : “ Am I at the same 
time making a life ? ” Much of the time a 
student is learning truths ; in his worship he 
asks : “ Am I at the same time learning the 
Truth which makes men free ? ” Matthew 
Arnold said of Sophocles that he “saw things 
steadily and saw them whole.” That is what 
the habit of worship permits one to do. We 
see things for the most part distortedly, 
fragmentarily, hastily ; in our prayers we see 
them steadily and see them whole. Holiness 
is wholeness, and the soul is holy because 
it sees things whole. Thus a rational being 
begins his day with a thought of prayer, not 
because he expects an outright answer to all 
his desires or fears, but because he wants to 
stand for a moment where the whole of life 
lies before his view. Then, with a sense of 
grasp and freedom, he goes out to the work 
of the day, and the world is his because he 
owns a soul, and his soul is safe because 
it owns the world. 


3 
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THE DOOR 


yohn X. 7. 

S AM the door/* says Jesus, — “I am the 
door of the sheep.** There are two 
kinds of religion, which face, as it 
were, toward opposite sides of life. One kind 
of religion gives life its rest, the other kind sets 
life in motion. One is the religion of repose, 
the other is the religion of activity. One is the 
religion of age, the other is the religion of 
youth. To one condition of life Jesus says, “ I 
am the truth,’* and we turn to that which is 
conclusive, satisfying, restful. To another con- 
dition of life Jesus says, ‘‘ I am the door,” and 
we look through that door to progress, oppor- 
tunity, a larger room. Both kinds of religion 
are real. What many lives need is rest, refuge, 
a peaceful harbor after the storms of life. To 
many other lives, however, the restfulness of 
religion is precisely what makes it seem remote 
and undesirable. What a vigorous, healthy, 
happy youth desires is not rest but movement, 
not security but opportunity, not a harbor of 
4 
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refuse but the large adventures of the open 
sea. You watch a battered wreck towed into 
port and say : “ Take her to some safe dock 
and moor her where no storm can come, for 
she is too weather-beaten to go to sea.” But 
when you see a sturdy vessel standing out into 
the bay, you say: ‘'There goes a craft that 
laughs at storms. Her captain's business is 
not to lie in port, but to know his course and 
steer it true, and find his port across the sea.” 
It is a picture of the eager, expectant life of 
youth, not yet ready for the religion of rest, 
but asking for guidance into the beckoning, 
even if threatening, unknown. To such a life 
comes this word of Jesus : “ I am the door. I 
show the way, I give the course to steer. My 
message is not one of peace alone, but of ini- 
tiative, action, opportunity, a message fit for 
a restless, self-dist rustful, forward-looking, 
normal, modern youth.” 

“ I am the door.” It is very curious to 
notice, as one goes on in life, how often one's 
experience is like passing into successive 
rooms in some ample house through opening 
and closing doors. You enter one room and 
the door shuts behind, and you seem shut in ; 
but, suddenly, at a point where the wall seems 
5 
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blank and impenetrable, another door opens 
and you go on into a larger room. Y our educa- 
tion or your business seems a restricted, dis- 
ciplinary, shut-in task, in which there is no 
spaciousness or outlet ; and yet, through the 
narrow vestibule of this limited task, the door 
opens beyond, and you find that the entrance 
to the larger work could have been reached in 
no other way. You do the small work, and the 
door opens to the large privilege. You do your 
duty, and it is the door to your opportunity. 
You bear your trouble, and the door opens into 
the capacity to bear others^ troubles. You 
live your life like a man, and death is but 
the opening of a door into a larger life worth 
a man's having. And this is what makes life 
so full of dramatic surprise, — that ever the 
little which is known is the door to the great 
unknown, and the little one can do is the way 
to worthier doing. That is the story of mul- 
titudes of lives, — the story of life's opening 
doors. And this is the promise with which 
Jesus Christ meets the beginner in religion. 

I do not promise you," he says, ** that all 
your questions shall be at once answered or 
all your future made plain. My first promise to 
you is this, that instead of a meagre, repressed, 
6 
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insignificant life, you shall have horizon, lib- 
erty, movement, power. Religion is not re- 
strictive and penal, but enlarging and eman- 
cipating. It does not shut you in ; it lets you 
out. It opens the door through routine and 
drudgery to spaciousness and vision. The 
first message of religion to the unsatiated 
life of youth is the summons to enter life*s 
larger rooms. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ; I am the door. ” 


» 
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THE PRAYER-HABIT 


Luke xi. I. 


S ORD, teach us to pray/' It has often 
been debated whether Jesus in this 
passage meant to prescribe the Lord's 
Prayer as a form, or to suggest it as a type ; 
whether he was dictating a rule, or announ- 
cing a principle. However this question may 
be determined, it is plain that his friends came 
to him to learn the secret of his own prayer, 
and to acquire for themselves the habit which 
was his. He had been praying, the record 
says, in a certain place, and his disciples say ; 
“Teach us how we may gain for ourselves 
this refreshment and calm which the habit 
of prayer gives to you." 

Nothing is more surprising in one's expe- 
rience of life than the increasing domination 
of habit ; and nothing beconaes more evident 
as one grows older than the fact that if one 
does not do a thing habitually, he soon loses 
the capacity to do it at all. You see a man of 
books faithfully taking his physical exercise, 
8 
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pulling stupid weights and running weary 
miles, and it appears a very ludicrous and 
irksome task ; yet the man knows that if he 
does not keep his muscles tense and supple, 
he will soon lose not only the capacity for 
exercise, but also the inclination to it, until 
at last, the harder he works at his books, the 
less he will really do. The same fact may be 
seen in the intellectual life. There are few 
more impressive paragraphs in biography 
than the passage in which Mr. Darwin tells 
how he was once passionately fond of music, 
but through abandoning the habit of hearing 
it, he at last came to find it jarring and 
unwelcome. His mind, he said, had become 
atrophied on this side of life, and had made 
him a machine for observing and registering 
facts. The same law holds in the deeper 
experiences of the religious life. We hear 
much of the reasons which lead men to aban- 
don prayer, but in most such instances the 
loss of the prayer-habit does not happen be- 
cause of profound philosophizing or serious 
conviction, but through sheer inertia. There 
are so many other things to do, that, as a young 
man once said, “One does not get round to 
his prayers.** Thus one has to live on a 
9 
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left-over piety, inherited in his blood, just as 
a man sometimes lives on a left-over constitu- 
tion, earned by his father or his grandfather. 
Then some sudden attack of passion or desire 
comes upon one, like a sudden attack of dis- 
ease, and the left-over capacity is not strong 
enough to resist the strain. 

When a naval vessel is about to begin her 
voyage, the last duty of the captain is the 
scrupulous adjustment of the vessel’s com- 
passes. The great ship is warped over into 
some quiet bay, where no ripple of the waves 
disturbs her equilibrium, and there the bear- 
ings of each compass are carefully noted, and 
each deflecting influence is computed or re- 
moved. Then at last the ship is ready for sea. 
Such is the act of prayer. It is an adjusting 
of the compass of life. A place of prayer is 
a compass-station. A man enters this quiet 
bay in the sea of life and pauses to set him- 
self right with the Eternal. “Lord,” he 
says, “ teach me to pray.” He does not antici- 
pate that the storms of life shall be made calm 
for him. He knows that he is to sail under 
sealed orders and to navigate unexplored seas ; 
but he adjusts the needle of his will to the 
intention of the Universe; and then with 


lO 
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confidence and hope steers forth to meet the 
vicissitudes of life, because the habit of his 
mind points steadily toward the unchangeable 
will of God. 


II 
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IV 

THE FRAGMENTARINESS OF LIFE 

I Corinthians xiii. lo. 

NE of the most perplexing impressions 
of daily experience is the sense of the 
fragmentariness of life. You begin 
the day with a well-considered plan. It is to 
be a consistent, symmetrical, harmonious 
whole. You are to achieve something sub- 
stantial and finished. Then, at the end of the 
day, you look back on its experiences and 
they seem chiefly made up of interruptions. 
The thing you had planned to do has been 
hardly approached ; your life has been dis- 
tracted by divisive duties, and the hours 
which you had hoped to bind into unity lie 
behind you in disconnected fragments. Some- 
thing of this impression came to the Apostle 
as he surveyed the experiences of life. ‘‘We 
know,” he says, “in part,” “we see but 
darkly ; ” our knowledge, our tongues, our pro- 
phecies, are but fragments of the permanent 
and eternal. 

There are, however, two truths concerning 
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this impression of the fragmentariness of 
life which are reassuring. In the first place, 
the consciousness of incompleteness is essen- 
tial to a rational view of life as a whole. The 
real is always a fragment of the ideal; and 
the greater one’s ideal is, the more fragmen- 
tary the real must appear. It is the sense, 
not of attainment and realization, but of the 
unattained and unrealized, which persuades 
one to go on. “ We attain the better,” a great 
philosopher has said, “because we conceive 
a Best.” Thus the sense of fragmentariness 
is one aspect of a faith in idealism. There is, 
in the phrase of one of our own teachers, “ a 
glory of the imperfect.” 

“ ’T is not what man does which exalts him, but what man would 
do.” 

“ I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.” 

The second reassuring truth is this, — that 
fragmentariness is not only inevitable, but 
may have its essential place in the completed 
whole. Life is made not of one piece, but 
of many pieces. A man makes his life as an 
artist makes a window. The artist takes an 
infinite number of fragments of glass and sets 
them in their places within his design. Taken 

13 
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by themselves, nothing could be more insig- 
nificant than these bits of glass, but when the 
light shines through them in their setting, each 
of them is an essential part of the beautiful 
whole. So the light of God shines through 
the fragmentariness of life. You set your 
piecemeal undertaking, your bits of routine, 
your incidental experiences, on the North side 
of life, where there is no sunshine, and they 
look hopelessly dull and colorless ; but when 
you build them into your Southern wall, where 
the light of the Eternal shines through them, 
then each fragment finds its place, and that 
which is in part is done away because that 
which is perfect is come. 


*4 
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V 

THE RELIGION OF A SCHOLAR 
Rom. xii. i. 

S HE religion of Paul is of special inter- 
est to College men because it is the 
religion of a scholar. He had sat 
under the best masters, he had been taught 
the learning of his age, and his intention 
as a Christian apostle was to give a scholar’s 
interpretation to religious truth, and to teach 
the religion of an educated man. The people 
also to whom he wrote were for the most part 
educated people, able to understand his phi- 
losophy, and not unskilled in the metaphysics 
and theology of the time. Paul wrote, there- 
fore, not as a sentimentalist, but as an edu- 
cated man, describing the principles of a rea- 
sonable faith. But what was it which in his 
opinion made religion reasonable } It was, as 
this passage indicates, the application of faith 
to service. ** I beseech you,'* he says, ‘‘that ye 
present. . . a reasonable service," or — as the 
Greek more accurately says — a logical offer- 
ing, a rational sacrifice. Take your reason, 
IS 
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that is to say, your logic, your philosophy, and 
put them in the line of service, and their appli- 
cation becomes their justification. Scholar- 
ship, to be reasonable, must minister to life. 
A university is not maintained to give men 
irresponsible enjoyment, but to train men 
for the rational service of the world. The logi- 
cal sacrifice of the scholar is the offering of his 
thought to service. The world asks of schol- 
ars two things : a service that is reasonable, 
and a reason that is serviceable ; work made 
intelligent, and intelligence set to work. The 
selfish mind, the self-satisfied, self-conceited, 
indifferent student, is not, according to the 
teaching of Paul, a scholar. The cynical, 
flippant, and critical mind is not that of a 
scholar. The scholar is reverent and hum- 
ble ; he makes himself of no reputation ; he 
takes on the form of a servant ; he is in 
constant relation with thoughts and ideals so 
much greater than himself that he forgets 
himself in the desire for a reasonable service. 
The scholar's life is chastened and humbled 
through companionship with great truths and 
,4 great aims. 

A few years ago, there lived in Oxford a 
tutor named Nettleship. He was a modest 

i6 
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teacher of philosophy, much loved by his 
own pupils, but comparatively unknown to the 
world, and indifferent to the world’s applause. 
He was of athletic tastes and physical fearless- 
ness. In 1892 he was climbing Mont Blanc 
with his guides, and perished there in a snow- 
storm. His last word to the guide was the 
word of a true scholar. Forward,*' he said, 
and fell dead. On Nettleship’s monument in 
Balliol College Chapel are these words, which 
any man who wants to be a scholar might 
well write over his desk and read each day : 
** He loved great things and thought little of 
himself. Desiring neither fame nor influence, 
he won the devotion of men and was a power 
in their lives ; and seeking no disciple, he 
taught to many the greatness of the world 
and of man's mind." That was the scholar's 
reasonable service. 


17 
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VI 

THE GOSPEL OF WORK 
Matthew xxv. 15. 

S NE of the most striking character- 
istics of the teaching of Jesus is the 
fact that the people whom he selects 
for commendation are almost invariably people 
at work, and that the pictures in which he 
describes the Kingdom of God are for the 
most part pictures of the daily work of the 
common world. Servants and householders, 
porters and stewards, ploughmen and sowers, 
women at their baking and their sweeping, — 
these are the figures that come and go across 
the stage of the New Testament. They do 
not go out of their way to become Christians; 
they find their discipleship just where they 
are, in the doing of their daily work. 

A great many people are apt to think of 
religion as a thing set apart, in a special 
region of experience, to be taken — as we 
say in a University — as “an extra,*' not in 
the regular curriculum of life. Religion seems 
to them like a rare flower, or a fruit grown 
18 
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out of season, instead of the bread and water 
of their daily life. Sometimes a college stu- 
dent excuses himself for not learning his les- 
sons on the ground that he has been engaged 
in “ Christian work,** forgetting that the most 
immediate Christian work in a College is pre- 
cisely that learning of lessons which had 
seemed an alternative to the discipleship of 
Christ. Sometimes a man in the business 
world proposes to atone for hardness in mak- 
ing money by softness in distributing money, 
as though a Christian could be divided like a 
vessel into water-tight compartments, so that 
if one part should sink, the other part might 
hold it up. The teaching of Jesus is a con- 
stant protest against a divided life, an ethical 
bi-metallism. The test of Christian disciple- 
ship in a man of business is not so much the 
way he gives his money, as the way he makes 
his money. The place of religion is not in 
one*s extra hours, but in one’s working hours. 
The sphere of religion is not in a compart- 
ment of life, but in the whole of life. 

One of the earliest and most interesting 
evidences of Christian teaching is the papyrus 
fragment, discovered in 1887 among the rub- 
bish heaps of the Nile, on which are inscribed 

19 
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seven short sentences, each beginning with 
the phrase, “Jesus says/* Six of these say- 
ings are practically repetitions of phrases 
already familiar in the Gospels, but the fifth 
saying is new ; and though its meaning has 
been much debated, it appears to confirm the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the gospel of 
work. “Jesus says: Smite the rock and thou 
shalt find me ; cleave the wood and there am 
1.** The quarryman, driving his drill under 
the hot Eastern sun, finds his Master looking 
up at him from the task well done ; the car- 
penter, at his bench, fitting the joints of his 
work true to his pattern, meets the Lord 
Jesus Christ as though in the carpenter*s shop 
at Nazareth. 

** They who tread the path of labor, follow where Christ’s feet 
have trod, 

They who work without complaining, do the holy will of God. 

This is the gospel of Labor — ring it, ye bells of the kirk, 

The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men 
that work.” 


20 
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VII 

THE COMPULSION OF LOVE 


Matthew xxii. 37. 


shaltlove*' says Jesus, repeating 
an ancient saying which was familiar 
to his hearers. Love, that is to say, 
has in it an element of compulsion. It is a 
categorical imperative. There is an obliga- 
tion to be kind, generous, affectionate. Does 
not this seem at first to strike a discordant 


note.^ Can there be compulsion in affection.? 
Can you prefix the words “Thou shalt’' to 
the great word “ Love .? You cannot take a 
boy and shake him and say : “You must love 
your parents, you mtist kneel down and tell 
God you love Him.’' Is there not in one’s 
affections an essential quality of spontaneity, 
and when one regards them as obligations, 
does he not rob them of their fragrance and 
charm .? 

All this seems plausible enough, until one 
remembers the teaching of Jesus concerning 
the place of the will in the formation of char- 
acter. His primary appeal is not to the reason 
21 
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or the emotions, but to the will. Obedi- 
ence,” as Robertson said, is, to Jesus, the 
** organ of spiritual knowledge.” If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” Modern philosophy speaks of the ‘^will 
to believe ;” Jesus would speak of the will to 
love. Much of the ungenerous lovelessness 
of life proceeds, not from essential repulsion 
or irresistible conviction, but from the failure 
to apply the will to love. A man and wife 
promise to love each other, but they make no 
effort of the will toward the maintenance of 
love, and drift apart, until of a sudden a home 
is ruined. A man feels sulky and out of spir- 
its as he rises in the morning, and excuses 
himself for this attitude toward the world as 
though it were quite impossible to be friendly 
in the forenoon. Two friends fly into a pas- 
sion, and it does not occur to them to apply 
their wills to reconciliation. The very love 
of God is often obscured from a human soul, 
not by an eclipse of theology or philosophy, 
but simply because the soul does not apply 
its own will to open its own eyes. “Thou 
shalt love,” says Jesus. Sympathy, appre- 
ciation, magnanimity, are not luxuries, but 
obligations. You have no right to be sulky, 
22 
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suspicious, loveless. Apply the will to the 
affections. You may be called to be unhappy, 
but you are never called to be unlovely. The 
first duty of the morning is to begin the day 
with a heart clean of animosity and reproach. 
‘‘Create in me a clean heart . . . , and renew 
a right spirit within me.'* This, which is the 
teaching of Jesus, is familiar to many modern 
minds as the teaching of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. Pale, haggard, bed-ridden though he 
was, his religion demanded of him an inex- 
tinguishable kindliness. Wake as he might 
of a morning with the old pain, he would still 
sing his morning hymn of unfaltering and 
cheerful love: — 

“ If I have faltered, more or less, 

In my great task of happiness, 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face, 

If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not ; if morning skies, 

Books and my food and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain. 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And siad my spirit wide awake.” 
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VIII 

THE LOST 
Zuke XV. 1-7. 

GREAT part of the time and thought 
of Christian theologians has been de- 
voted to considering the problem of 
the lost. What is to become of the lost ? 
What is their penalty ? How long is their pun- 
ishment to last ? The problem of perdition has 
been quite as engrossing as the problem of sal- 
vation. It is, however, often unnoticed that 
there are two ways of being lost. A soul may, 
on the one hand, be lost as a ship is lost, in an 
irretrievable and absolute disaster. The ves- 
sel strikes the reef, the waves sweep over her, 
the rocks tear open her sides, and the captain 
cries : “ We are lost.” Crew, cargo, and vessel 
go down together. On the other hand, a soul 
may be lost, not as a ship is lost, but as a sheep 
is lost ; not as a wreck going to the bottom, 
but as a wanderer missing his way. A man is 
lost in a snowstorm. He cannot find his path. 
He flounders on until at last he stops and 
says: ‘‘I am lost!” He is in real and grave 
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danger ; but though he has lost his way, he 
has not lo&t his hope. He calls for help, he 
presses on until at last he sees a light. It 
is perhaps the door of his own house that 
opens, and the anxious watchers look out and 
answer his call, and the lost is found. This 
is the usage of the word in the New Testa- 
ment. According to the teaching of Jesus, 
people are lost, not as ships are lost, but as 
sheep are lost. They are not wrecked, they 
have missed their way ; and always the shep- 
herd is looking for the sheep, seeking the 
one that is lost ; and the joy with which the 
wanderer finds his path is met by the joy of the 
shepherd saying ; ** I have found my sheep 
which was lost.’* 

Here, then, we have, not a theological doc- 
trine, but a fact of experience. Each one of us 
is sometimes a lost soul. We miss the way 
to truth ; we lose our grip on duty ; we take 
the wrong path of desire ; we try a short-cut 
across the plains of life ; we are overtaken by 
the storm of temptation or by the night of 
fear. At such a time there are two things to 
remember. The first is that though one has 
missed the way, the way itself remains, if only 
one could find it. It is not a pathless uni- 
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verse. It is not a lost world, but a world in 
which one has been misled, or has shut his eyes 
to the road ; and the problem of life — often 
a solemn or tragic problem — is to rediscover 
the lost path, and to reestablish one’s relation 
with a Universe which leads to goodness. Sec- 
ondly, there is this further assurance, — that 
when one is lost, he is not only looking for his 
way, but is being looked for; that the shep- 
herd is seeking the sheep as well as the sheep 
the shepherd ; that it is not an empty, silent 
universe, but resonant with the call of God 
to those that are lost. This is the essential 
fact of the religious life, — that the search 
of the soul for a path is met by the search 
of God for the soul. Antecedent to our find- 
ing the way is His finding of us. ‘‘When he 
was yet a great way off,” it is said of the prodi- 
gal, “his father saw him . . . and ran ” to him. 
“We love Him because He first loved us,” says 
the Apostle. What we call repentance is but 
the hearing in the darkness a call to the right 
way ; and as one answers this call, across the 
darkness comes the Father’s voice : “Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost. This my son . . . was lost, and is 
found.” 
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IX 



THE WAVE AND THE SHIP 
yames i. 

^HIS chapter is one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances in literature of the 
use of analogy, figures of speech, and 
accurate observation. It heaps one illustra- 
tion on another and leaps from one picture to 
another, as though all nature and life were 
created to enrich language and teach lessons. 
Here are some of its hastily passing pictures, 
all occurring in twenty-seven verses : the sur- 
ging sea, the scorching wind, the flower in 
the grass, the process of birth, the passing 
shadow, the grafted branch, the glance in the 
mirror, the untamed tongue. What a gift is 
here of what Kant called in Goethe ^^Augen- 
begabungy' the ability to use one's eyes ! Con- 
sider, for instance, the single contrast between 
the wave and the ship. The writer is supposed 
to have lived at Jerusalem and perhaps never 
made a voyage, but his wave is of the real 
ocean, salty and boisterous, “driven with the 
wind and tossed.” You see the wave heaving 
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up and the wind catching it and toppling it 
over in a white-cap and the spray blowing the 
top of it off with a gust ; and then you see the 
wave sink back into the undistinguishable 
level, and where there was a wave there is only 
a hollow in the sea. Such, says James, is the 
unstable man. You see him for the moment 
tossed up by the wind of circumstance, and 
then you look again and where there was a 
man there is only a cavity. You do not know 
where to find him ; you cannot rest on him. 
Then a few verses farther on is a picture of 
the purposes of God : they are unwavering and 
steady, without ‘‘variation, neither shadow 
that is cast by turning.'* They are like a ship 
steadily steered over the waves. Sometimes 
on a large steamship, with no land in sight, 
the first sign that the course is changed is the 
shadow creeping across the deck; it is the 
“shadow that is cast by turning." 

How familiar in the world is this contrast 
of the wave and the ship : the wave flashing 
up, conspicuous, boisterous, aggressive, and 
the ship going her unchanging way with a 
steady helm ! A man begins his life with the 
utmost promise, and you look back upon his 
career some day and ask why has that man 
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accomplished so little in the world. The 
answer is : He was unstable, he lacked per- 
sistency, steadiness, single-mindedness. There 
was charm, leap, flash, like a wave tossed by 
the wind, but his life soon sank into the undis- 
tinguishable level of the world.’* And why, 
on the other hand, has that quiet man done 
great things ? He knew his course and held 
his rudder true. There was no shadow cast 
by turning. The wave showed how the breeze 
of the day was blowing ; the ship showed by 
its course its destined port. One was blown ; 
the other was steered. The wave may leap 
up against the ship as if to overwhelm it, but 
through many a hindrance and obstacle the 
ship goes, slowly perhaps, yet without varia- 
tion, on its way, with the unswerving move- 
ment of the life of God. 
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X 

THE GATES OF THE CITY 
Revelation xxi. 13-27. 

new Jerusalem, as seen in the 
vision of the Book of Revelation, was 
to be a city differing in many re- 
spects from cities in the modern world. There 
was no night there, no curse, no temple. It 
was to be, not as are many modern cities, for 
the troubling of the nation, but for its heal- 
ing. Still more noticeable was its openness, 
its accessibility, the many-sidedness and hos- 
pitality of the new Jerusalem. The city lay 
four-square ; the length and breadth of it were 
equal, and on each front there were three 
gates, never shut by day, and in a country 
where there was no night. From whatever 
quarter the traveller might arrive there stood 
before him a gate wide open, and only those 
who were unclean or abominable or liars were 
turned back. 

It is a picture of the comprehensiveness of 
the Christian religion. People ask for the 
high road to the City of God ; but in this vision 
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there are high roads from East as well as 
West, from North as well as South. Where 
is the main gate? There are, answers the 
vision, twelve gates : ** The twelve gates were 
twelve pearls ; every several gate was of one 
pearl.’* Where, then, shall one enter ? He may 
enter from whatever point he comes. When 
may he enter ? At any hour. Who may not 
enter ? The unclean and the untruthful. The 
exclusions are not theological but ethical. The 
archives of the city are not a book of opin- 
ions, but a book of life. With this vision 
the Bible ends, and to this ideal of the city of 
God Christian faith must turn. Here is the 
justification of religious tolerance. It pro- 
ceeds, not from indifference to truth, but from 
a recognition of the many-sidedness of truth. 
The truth shines as the moon shines at night, 
when the track of light seems to come straight 
to you and to you alone, while you know that 
the same light radiates toward every other 
eye, and that while each seems to receive the 
direct beam, there is enough for all. So the 
City of God invites the lives of men. By 
many ways of approach, each legitimate, and 
each inviting, the paths to the city converge, 
until at last one enters through the gate into 
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the city, and the streets converge, and the trav^ 
ellers meet, and there are no separate tem- 
ples, for the Lord God and the Lamb are the 
temple thereof, and whosoever will may take 
of the water of life freely. 
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XI 

THOU SHALT BE CALLED A ROCK 
Matthew xvi. i8. 

a lTHOUT entering into the ecclesias- 
tical question raised by the words, 
"‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church,” there is something 
much more personal to notice. Who was this 
man of whom Jesus said that he was a rock ? 
He was the most unstable and shifting of the 
disciples, as little like a rock as a man could 
be. Jesus must have known this ; Peter must 
have known it; and the fishermen with Peter 
must have known it also. He was quick to 
act and quick to reject. He was what the 
modern world calls a ""quitter,” a man who 
could not stand the strain of disapproval or 
suspicion ; a man who was more like sand 
than rock. Yet Jesus takes him just as he 
is, believes in him when he does not believe 
in himself, sees his underlying qualities of 
strength and leadership, and converts him 
into the rock which he would have him be. 
It was like the process of nature which tosses 
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the sand up on the shore and then beats 
upon it and hardens it until it becomes con- 
verted into stone; and we call it, by what 
seems a contradiction in terms, sandstone. 
So Jesus takes this unstable character and 
says to it : ‘‘ Thou shalt be a rock,*' and by 
the hard friction and compression of expe- 
rience Peter becomes that which Jesus saw 
that he could be. 

We are apt to fancy that a Christian life 
calls for a special type of character; and a 
man may well say to himself that the calm, 
patient, Christlike type is inaccessible to him. 

he says, “am hasty, passionate, unde- 
termined in motive, unfixed in creed, and 
cannot be made over into the Christian type." 
Jesus, however, looks upon such a person with 
a peculiar interest. He has a passion for per- 
sonality. He delights in discovering qualities 
which a man has not discovered in himself. 
“The thoughts of many hearts, it was written, 
shall be revealed." He takes a man of obvious 
faults and unsuspected powers, and proceeds 
to make a Christian out of material which 
would not think itself applicable to such an 
end. To one who thinks himself unfit for 
responsibility the Christian life comes with a 
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call to service; to one who thinks himself 
weak it comes with a demand for strength ; 
to one who knows he is stupid it comes with 
the necessity of wisdom. It calls a man by 
his own name, “Thou art Peter,*’ and out of 
rough-hewn stones, unconscious of beauty or 
of strength, it builds the church of the living 
God, which is nothing else than a church of 
living men. 
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XII 

GOODNESS AND MERCY SHALL 
FOLLOW ME 

Psalm xxiii. 6. 

* T is interesting to notice the verse 
with which this familiar psalm comes 
to its close. It has been a psalm of 
thanksgiving for the blessings of God, who 
has led the singer through green pastures, 
beside still waters, in paths of righteousness, 
through valleys of shadow; and we should 
expect the psalm to end in the same strain of 
gratitude for blessings received, or in some 
prayer for their continuance. Neither of these 
is the Psalmist’s last petition. He does not 
ask that blessings shall continue to lead him, 
but that goodness and mercy shall follow him. 
They are not to be the guides of his life, but 
the consequences of his life. He is to go his 
way as well as he can, through the pastures 
and valleys of experience, and after him there 
are to follow more goodness and more mercy. 
Perhaps he is still thinking of the Oriental 
shepherd in whose name the psalm began. 
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** The Lord/’ he has said, ‘‘ is my shepherd,” 
and in the East the shepherd goes before, 
and the sheep hear his voice and follow him. 
Thus the man who has been blessed of God 
is to go steadily on, and behind him, like a 
flock of sheep, will follow the good thoughts 
and merciful deeds of a better world. 

Such is the Psalmist’s picture of the blessed 
life. The man who thus goes his way up and 
down the hills of experience does not have to 
look behind him to watch for goodness and 
mercy ; they know his voice and follow him. 
He meets his obstacles and reverses, and as 
he looks ahead, life may not appear good or 
merciful ; but what he is concerned about is 
the consequence of his life, and he goes his 
way bravely to clear the path for goodness 
and mercy to follow. 

“ The blessings of his quiet life,” 

says Whittier, 

Fell round us like the dew, 

And kind thoughts where his footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew.” 

It was a figure which Jesus himself liked to 
use. He did not expect to get much mercy 
from the world: he prayed that after him 
might follow a world of mercy. ** For their 
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sakes/' he said, “ I sanctify myself ; that they 
also might be sanctified through the truth." 
‘‘ I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep." Here is the self- 
respecting, rational end of any modern psalm 
of praise: “Thou hast led me through many 
blessings, among green pastures, and by still 
waters. I do not ask for more of this quiet 
peace. I ask for strength to go my way 
bravely along the path of duty, so that after 
me it shall be easier to do right and to be 
merciful, and goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life." 
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XIII 

THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 
I Corinthians xii. 31. 

earnestly the best gifts/’ says 
Paul. And yet shew I unto you 
a more excellent way.” He was an 
educated man addressing educated men, and 
he would be the last to depreciate the gifts of 
learning which a scholar should covet. “ Desire 
the best of such gifts,” he says. Give yourself 
with fidelity to your education. Let the phy- 
sician seek the gifts of healing, and the politi- 
cian the gifts of government, and the preacher 
the gift of tongues. Yet there is something 
better than these best gifts. Beyond the best 
gifts lies a more excellent way.” And what 
is this which is better than the best ? It is, 
answers the next chapter, the capacity for 
sympathy, the gift of human sensibility, the 
crowning virtue which St. Paul calls love. 
If this which lies beyond one’s special calling 
be lost, if one’s devotion to his own task rob 
him of social sensitiveness, then, however 
learned he may become, he is in fact nothing 
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more than sounding brass or a clanging cym- 
bal. He blows, as we should say, his own trum- 
pet and beats his own big drum. He may know 
all mysteries and all knowledge, but if he have 
not found this more excellent way, he is not 
to be reckoned as an important person; in 
fact, he should not be called a person, for he 
is in reality nothing.*' 

That is the warning of a scholar to schol- 
ars. The scholar easily becomes the special- 
ist, and the specialist the pedant, and the 
pedant a shrunken, truncated, lopsided per- 
son, with incapacity to grasp the larger sig- 
nificance even of the subject with which he 
deals. The scholar, therefore, even for the 
sake of his scholarship, must widen the circle 
of his experience. He must know many 
aspects of life, if he would interpret one 
aspect of life. ** Touch elbows,” Dr. Hale 
once said, ** every day with the rank and file.” 
There can be no better counsel for a scholar. 
He must know something of how the other 
half lives, and touch that strange and pictur- 
esque world which lies on the other side of 
life, if he would interpret with justice the 
history or thoughts of men. The redemption 
of the scholar is not reached by abandoning 
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his scholarship or depreciating his learning; 
it is reached by desiring earnestly the best 
of these gifts and then setting them in the 
more excellent way of self-forgetting service. 
We call a university a fountain of truth, but 
a fountain may be either merely decorative 
or generously useful. A college which satis- 
fies itself with self-centred culture is a foun- 
tain in a park, which thirsty children watch 
through an iron fence ; a college which hears 
the cry of the time sends the stream of its 
best gifts along the channel of a more excel- 
lent way, for the refreshing of a thirsty 
world. 
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XIV 

LUKEWARMNESS 
Revelation iiL i6. 


S his seems harsh language even for 
so picturesque a book as the Book 
of Revelation. Lukewarmness ap- 
pears to be more despicable than wickedness. 
The people of Sardis are described as imper- 
fect enough, but they are encouraged “to 
strengthen the things which remain.'' The 
people of Laodicea, being neither hot nor cold, 
are fit for nothing, and must be spewed out 
of the mouth. When Dante set his different 
kinds of sinners in different circles of hell, he 
was met by the same problem. Where should 
he place the persons who deserved neither 
praise nor blame, and were neither hot nor 
cold ? They were not fit for heaven, and the 
fiends in hell did not want their company. 
He leaves them, therefore, hanging between 
the two. 


** What folk is this which seems by pain so vanquished ? 
And he to me ; ' This miserable mode 
Maintains the melancholy souls of those 
Who live withouten infamy or praise. 
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The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair, 

Nor them the nethermost abyss receives ; 

For glory none the damned would have of them.* ** 

The reason for this estimate of lukewarm- 
ness is clear. These people have forgotten 
the limits of neutrality, and what they regard 
as moderation becomes in its effect opposition. 
There are many times when one has a right 
to be neither hot with enthusiasm nor cold 
with contempt. We do not know or care 
about these things. When, however, we 
come to the great issues of thought and life, 
every man has to be counted, and the luke- 
warm people are always counted with the 
enemy. That was the reason why, in our 
civil war, the persons known as Copperheads 
were so freely condemned. It was a time when 
those who were not for the North were against 
it, and the worst enemies were those whose 
home was in the North, but whose heart was in 
the South. They thought they could remain 
neutral, but they were in fact allies of the 
enemy, attacking the North from the rear. It 
is the same with each clear issue of duty or 
each obvious question of religious loyalty. Y ou 
cannot hold yourself apart from such issues ; 
you will in any event be counted ; and the man 
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who tries not to be counted on either side 
is always counted on the wrong side. Out 
from among the persons of the New Testa- 
ment stand two men who illustrate this truth. 
Pilate thought it possible to be neither cold 
nor hot toward the case of Jesus. He washed 
his hands of the whole matter, and protested 
that he was guiltless of the blood of this just 
person. Yet it is plain in the light of history 
that this lukewarm Pilate was a responsible 
agent in procuring the death of Jesus Christ. 
Paul, on the other hand, had made what would 
have appeared to Pilate a fatal blunder. He 
persecuted the very Church to which after- 
wards he gave his loyalty. Yet the same 
quality which made him a persecutor in the 
end made him an apostle. Blundering he 
might be, but lukewarm he could not be, and 
history has forgotten the grievous mistake 
of the passionate Paul and remembered his 
passionate loyalty, while it recalls the luke- 
warm Pilate only to spew him out of its mouth. 
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XV 

EVOLUTION AND EFFORT 
2 Corinthians iv. 9. 

g ^N a remarkable book written a few 
^ years ago by Mr. Edmund Kelly, he 
04 discusses the fundamental distinction 
between progress in nature and progress in 
man. The first proceeds, he says, by adapta- 
tion to environment ; the second by conquest 
of environment. One accepts conditions ; the 
other creates conditions. One is a process 
of evolution ; the other is a process of ef- 
fort. Evolution clothes an animal with a skin 
adapted to his climate, so that the tawny lion 
survives in the desert and the shaggy bear 
in the frozen North. Man, on the other hand, 
instead of adapting himself to heat or cold, 
protects himself from both. Instead of de- 
veloping a skin like that of the lion or bear, 
he slays the lion and the bear and wears 
their skins, while his own skin grows soft and 
white. The hungry animal adapts himself 
to the tree, so that the giraffe acquires his 
neck, the bear his claws, and the monkey his 
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tail ; but the hungry man devises a ladder and 
climbs the tree, or makes an axe and fells 
the tree to the ground. Everywhere evolu- 
tion operates toward conformity and effort 
operates toward control. The distinctive glory 
of humanity is the capacity to shape hard- 
ness into advantage, to transform threaten- 
ing forces into tractable servants of the will. 

Now this is precisely what St. Paul in this 
passage says about the religious life. He 
does not commend religion because it adapts 
one to the world, or rescues one from the 
battle of life. He invites the Christian to 
subdue the world, and commands him to put 
on the whole armor of God. He does not 
expect escape from persecution or depression ; 
he expects to be ^‘persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed.'' The 
religious life is to him not a soft and easy 
condition of escape from the hard ways of 
experience. It is simply the last step in that 
great movement of social evolution through 
which primacy has been given to effort. The 
phases of religion which are marked by pas- 
sivity, submission, fatalism, are in a literal 
sense “ natural religions," for they leave man 
in the same attitude of mind which the animal 
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holds to nature, of adaptation and acceptance. 
The Christian religion, on the other hand, 
is a religion of effort. It teaches the excel- 
lence of initiative, creation, power. It deals 
with man not as a product, but as a producer. 
It is an instrument of conquest, a means of 
enduring hardness, a gift of strength. Nature 
teaches the victory of the strong over the 
weak; the Christian religion says: “When 
I am weak, then am I strong.” The maxim 
of the evolutionist is the survival of the fit ; 
the law of the Christian is the revival of the 
unfit. 
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XVI 

THE ASCENT OF MAN 
y(i?An xiiL i-is» 

■ NE of the most notable books of our 
generation is the volume of Henry 
Drummond called “The Ascent of 
Man.** It has been sharply criticised by some 
men of science, but it remains a most sugges- 
tive argument, written by a man who will be 
long remembered in this University by many 
grateful hearers. The title is derived from 
Mr. Darwin's study of the origins of human 
life, which he called “The Descent of Man," 
but Drummond undertakes to show that this 
descent of man has in fact been an ascent ; that 
the history of humanity has been a story of un- 
folding altruism, from its dim beginnings in the 
self-multiplying cell, through the dawn of pa- 
rental self-sacrifice, up to the noblest heroism. 
As evolution by slow degrees has given to 
man an erect posture, transformed his forelegs 
into arms, and lifted his face toward the sky, 
so evolution has lifted man into moral erect- 
ness and upward-looking desires. The strug- 
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gle for life has been supplemented by the 
struggle for the life of others. 

Have we, however, even in this suggestive 
discussion, the whole story of moral evolution ? 
Does there not come a point in the ascent of 
man where the next step is taken, not upward, 
toward increased erectness, but downward, 
in acts of pity, condescension, compassion, 
sympathy, and love ? Is not the last transition 
in the evolution of the spirit to be described 
as the descent of man? Is not the finest 
trait in human character the capacity, not to 
stand erect, but to bow one*s self in self-effac- 
ing service ? I was once talking with a friend 
about a man who had achieved great distinc- 
tion, but who had somehow missed the love 
of his fellowmen, and my friend said: “The 
trouble with that man is that he cannot bow 
himself."' He had achieved integrity, recti- 
tude, self-respect, but he had not attained that 
final grace of character which made him able 
to stoop and serve. Here is precisely the 
difference which may be observed between 
the conventional morality of the world and 
the Christian character. The ideal of the first 
is erectness, the ideal of the second is ser- 
vice. The first develops the capacity of man 
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to ascend, the second his capacity to descend. 
According to the Apostles' Creed, the first 
act of Jesus Christ after his death was to 
descend to the condemned spirits and serve 
them. Before he ascended into heaven he 
» descended into hell. How beautifully this 
aspect of the Christian character is touched 
in the story of the last day of Jesus ! Here 
was his last opportunity to demonstrate his 
Messiahship. He knew, it is written, that 
the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come from God and 
went to God. What, then, is the crowning 
evidence of this right to command i How 
shall he for the last time demonstrate his 
spiritual leadership f He rises from supper 
and bows himself to wash the disciples' feet, 
saying to them : ‘‘ I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye should do as I have done to you." 
As the Christian Apostle later says : ** He 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant." Here is the 
supreme test of spiritual leadership, — to be 
conscious of great gifts and make them the 
instrument of humble tasks. To rise from the 
table of abundance and stoop to works of love, 
to bow one's self from erectness in order to 
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serve, — that is the last step in the evolution 
of character. It brings one to what the New 
Testament calls the grace of Jesus Christ, the 
love which bows to the unrequired duty. The 
ascent of man, the animal, is supplemented 
by the descent of man, the Christian. 
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XVII 

SALT AND LIGHT 
Matthew v. 13, 14. 

S HE sayings, ‘'Ye are the salt of the 
earth,*' “Ye are the light of the 
world,** seem at their first reading 
to touch the note of self-satisfaction and self- 
display. People, we say, are the salt of the 
earth, and we think of the most respectable, 
unimpeachable, and excellent of our neighbors. 
People, we say again, are the light of their 
country or their age, and we think of the 
most brilliant, cultivated, and illuminated 
persons, the shining lights of our acquaint- 
ance or the stars of their profession. This 
kind of showy and conspicuous person, how- 
e^rer, would be a strange type for Jesus to 
praise just after he had said: “Blessed are 
the meek, the’ merciful, the persecuted.** His 
own life was as far as possible from accept- 
ance or general esteem. He was despised and 
rejected. His light was soon put out. His 
teaching was consistently that of self-efface- 
ment and service. And when one thinks of 
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it, this is precisely the teaching of the salt 
and the light. Salt does its work, not by ex- 
hibiting itself, but by losing itself. Its service 
lies in its solubility. It is lost, but it lives in 
flavor. If it remains distinguishable, it remains 
harsh, saline, unwelcome. The place of the 
salt is found, not in self-assertion but in self- 
surrender. Light also does its work by dis- 
persion. The candle burns, but it burns itself 
up. It illuminates by self-surrender. You do 
not look at the sun ; you look at the things 
which the sun illuminates, and walk in the 
reflected light. A man goes swinging a lan- 
tern down a dark road and you see the light, 
but not the man. He is in the shadow, but 
you follow the light. That is precisely what 
Jesus desired for the Christian character, — 
not self-display but self-effacement, not the 
doing of great things but the doing of small 
things greatly, the permeation of the mass of 
life as with the taste of salt, the penetration 
of a dark world as by a generous flame. 

I was once travelling in an Oriental coun- 
try, where life was squalid, women despised, 
and houses built of mud; and of a sudden I 
came upon a village where all seemed changed. 
The houses had gardens before them and 
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curtains in their windows ; the children did 
not beg of the passer-by, but called out a 
friendly greeting. What had happened ? I 
was fihy miles from a Christian mission- 
station, and this mission had been there for 
precisely fifty years. Slowly and patiently the 
influence had radiated at the rate of a mile a 
year, so that one could now for a space of fifty 
miles across that barren land perceive the salt 
of the Christian spirit, and could see the light 
of the Christian life shining as from a light- 
house fifty miles away. That was the work 
to which Jesus summoned the world, — not an 
ostentatious or revolutionary or dramatic work, 
but the work of the salt and of the light. The 
saying of Jesus is not for the self-satisfied or 
conspicuous, but for the discouraged and ob- 
scure. A man says to himself : ** I cannot be a 
leader, a hero, or a scholar, but I can at least 
do the work of the salt and keep the life that 
is near to me from spoiling ; I can at least do 
the work of the light so that the way of life 
shall not be wholly dark.'" Then, as he gives 
himself to this self-effacing service, he hears 
the great word : “ He that loseth his life for mv 
sake shall find it," and answers gladly : ** So 
then death worketh in us, but life in you." 
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XVIII 



ADORATION AND INSPIRATION 
Ezekiel Yi, i. 

^HIS passage describes in picturesque 
language the two attitudes of mind 
which occur in the experience of re- 
ligion. The first is the attitude of adora- 
tion ; the second is the attitude of inspiration. 
First a man bows in worship and falls on his 
face before the glory of the Lord ; then God 
says : Stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
unto thee.** First there is prostration, recep- 
tivity, prayer ; then there is expectancy, alert- 
ness, obedience. First the eyes are closed 
before the splendor of God ; then the eyes 
are opened to meet God’s command. First 
one bows as a worshipper ; then one stands 
as a soldier. 

It is a beautiful picture of the complete re- 
ligious life. Many people fancy that religious 
duty is fulfilled in the bowing of the head and 
the saying of prayers. They go to church 
and participate in worship, and return to their 
lives with an impression that their religion is 
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disposed of, as Daniel Webster is reported to 
have signed a business note and said, “Thank 
Heaven, that money is paid/' The prophet 
does not depreciate these forms of worship. 
They are an essential part of religious expres- 
sion. If he had not bowed before the vision 
of God, he would not have heard the later 
message, “ Stand upon thy feet." Many peo- 
ple fancy, on the other hand, that religion 
is completely expressed in conduct, fidelity, 
obedience. Laborare est orarey' they say. 
“Why waste time in worship when there is so 
much work waiting to be done Here also 
the prophet's teaching recognizes truth. If 
he had not stood upon his feet, the vision 
would have been in vain. But in this ancient 
picture the complete disclosure of God to man 
is made only when adoration prepares for in- 
spiration and worship passes over into obedi- 
ence. Revelation needs readiness. Duties 
are illuminated by dreams. Work is trans- 
figured by worship. A young man enters the 
chapel of a morning, consciously ignorant, 
unstable, and weak, and bows himself in 
quiet prayer before the will of God. Then 
it is that God says to him : “ Stand upon thy 
feet, and I will speak unto thee," and the man 
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rises from his prayer and marches through 
the open door to the work of the world, like 
a soldier who has received his orders for the 
day. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF DISCIPLESHIP 


yohn i. 41 , 

S OTICE the way in which the first 
company of disciples was recruited. 
They did not all gather in answer to 
the call of Jesus. They called each other. 
Jesus meets Andrew, and then Andrew 
“findeth his own brother Simon.'' Jesus again 
meets Philip, and ‘‘Philip findeth Nathanael." 
It is a contagious message. It is a transmit- 
ted discipleship. The first desire of the new 
life is not to sit at the feet of Jesus and hear 
more of His teaching, but to go away and 
help some one else. 

Many people are inclined to regard their 
religion as a blessing to find and keep. They 
“get religion;" they “find Christ;" their 
doubts are satisfied, their lives are at peace, 
and then religion seems to have done its 
work for them. But in fact, this kind of reli- 
gion has not as yet taken the first step into 
the method of Christianity. The first mark of 
Christian discipleship is the desire to com- 
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municate it. To take your incomplete convic- 
tion, half-established loyalty, and wavering 
ideals, and set them in the way of service, — 
that is not only the method of spreading 
the Christian religion, but it is also the way to 
reinforce and confirm your own faith. When 
John Wesley went as a missionary to Georgia, 
he went, as he writes, ‘‘ to save his own soul ; 
but two years later he returned to England a 
disappointed man, having saved neither his 
own soul nor those of the colonists and 
Indians. “ I who went to America to convert 
others,'’ he says, ‘‘was never myself com 
verted.” Then, with a new accession of self- 
forgetfulness, he turned from his own salvation 
to the service of others. The words spoken 
of his Master came home to him : “ He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” He was no 
longer Wesley the ritualist, but Wesley the 
missionary. “ He first findeth his own brother 
Simon,” and soon his own life acquired con- 
fidence and peace. “ His soul was saved,” 
says his biographer, “ because he had found 
his work.” 

The same story may be told of many a 
modern life which is concerned with the 
movement of philanthropy and social service, 
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now so conspicuous. Some people imagine 
that this sense of social responsibility, how- 
ever excellent it may be, is quite detached 
from religion, and indeed a kind of compet- 
itor with religion. Is not Christianity, they 
ask, a matter of worship, creeds, prayers ; and 
when the attention of the time is devoted to 
charity-work, social settlements, and indus- 
trial reforms, what is to become of religion ? 
The fact is, however, that this is not a ques- 
tion of alternatives but of sequence. These 
enterprises of fraternal service are neither 
substitutes for religion nor the whole of re- 
ligion, but it is not impossible that they are 
the first signs of an approaching renaissance 
of religion, such as the world has not seen 
since the coming of Christ. When a modern 
Andrew or Peter turns from his own contem- 
plative acceptance of religion and thinks first 
of all of Simon and Nathanael ; when a col- 
lege like ours and an age like ours are stirred 
in an unprecedented degree by the sense of 
fraternal responsibility for the weak, the igno- 
rant, and the sinning; then, though many a 
man may think himself far from the religious 
life, and many a teacher of religion may regret 
the decadence of the forms of religion, it may 
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be that the transmission of discipleship will 
become the beginning of a stable faith, and 
that in religion, as in other things, it will prove 
true that he who loses his life alone shall 
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XX 

THE REFINER 
Malachi iii. 3. 

S HE refining of metals by modern sci- 
entific methods is a very different pro- 
cess from the primitive ways which 
the prophet Malachi knew; but in the un- 
changing East you may still see men refining 
gold and silver just as they did in Old Testa- 
ment times. You walk through the bazaars 
of Damascus or Cairo and come on a man 
sitting cross-legged in his little booth, shaping 
his gold and silver with no agent but a char- 
coal fire, kept aflame by a bellows which he 
works with his foot. ‘‘He shall sit/' says the 
prophet, “ as a refiner and purifier of silver," 
and, as the New Testament adds, “The fire 
shall try every man's work, of what sort it 
is. " And how does the refiner know when his 
work is done } He knows it, so they say in the 
East, by looking down into the molten mass, 
and seeing the image of his own face reflected 
from the fire as from a mirror. When the 
undistorted image of the refiner looks back 
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at him out of the flame, it tells him that his 
work of purifying is done. 

Is not that a picture of the way in which 
God refines many a soul ? One’s life is a con- 
fused mass of precious and worthless stuff, 
of gold and dross. It is thrown into the fur- 
nace of experience, and the fire of trouble or 
work or trial tests it. Sometimes the soul 
cries out against this painful process, but 
there is no gentle way of refining precious 
metal. ** Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest : because it shall be revealed by fire.” 
The process which scourges is the process 
which purifies. ‘‘ I have refined thee,” says an- 
other prophet, “ in the furnace of afflic- 
tion.” And when is this refining process at 
last complete ? It is when the Master, looking 
down upon the life thus tested, finds his own 
image formed within the heart. We speak of 
a face as full of refinement, and some such 
faces, no doubt, were born with this look of 
graciousness and peace. The refined life is, 
as a rule, however, the product of fire. It is 
purged as gold and silver is purged, by the 
refiner’s flame. You have seen some persons 
who began their lives without beauty, and who 
acquired in later years a certain charm of face. 
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What was it that made them grow beautiful 
as they grew older ? It was their refinement 
by fire. The pure metal had been discovered 
by the very heat which seemed to consume 
it, and when the Refiner looked down upon the 
life He had been shaping, He was met by a 
new refinement in its face. Pure metal re- 
sponds to this searching test, and many a life 
which had thought its experience too fiery to 
bear looks up at last and says, “I am satis- 
fied, for I awake in Thy likeness.'* Then the 
Refiner knows that His work is done. 
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CHILDISHNESS AND CHILDLIKENESS 


Matthew xviii. 3. 

S ^XCEPT ye become as little children/’ 
i says Jesus, ^‘ye shall not enter into 
U the kingdom of heaven/’ But can we 
fairly admit that the saying is altogether just? 
Is it quite certain that little children are better 
than grown people ? Is it better to be a good 
baby than to be a good man ? Does not the 
Apostle Paul strike a healthier note in say- 
ing: ^‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child : 
but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things ” ? Is it not childish to idealize chil- 
dren ? Would it not have been more reason- 
able if Jesus had set among his disciples some 
clear-eyed young man or fair young woman 
and said : “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ” ? 

The fact is, however, that Jesus is dealing 
with a much more subtle truth than that of the 
intrinsic worth of childhood. He is speaking, 
not of a reversion to childishness, but of the 
evolution of childlikeness. A child is born 
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into its little world of domestic dependence, 
unreflecting faith, and unhesitating love. It 
faces life without foreboding, and approaches 
other people with instinctive confidence and 
trust. A timid, discouraged, or unloving child 
is an unhealthy or morbid child. The child 
is naturally blessed with simplicity, unaffect- 
edness, spontaneity, courage, and faith. Life 
goes on, however, and this instinctive de- 
pendence and unreasoning faith must be out- 
grown. The shades of the prison-house begin 
to close about the growing boy ; the vision 
splendid fades into the light of common day. 
The safeguards of the home are supplanted 
by the risks of the world. Simplicity is lost 
in worldly wisdom, and childish trust finds it- 
self defeated or deceived. What, then, is the 
problem of life ? It is not, of course, the im- 
possible problem of shrinking up into baby- 
hood, or refusing to look at the world with the 
eyes of a man. It is the much more difficult 
problem of reproducing, under the conditions 
of maturity, the qualities which made child- 
hood winsome and beautiful. To be a man or 
woman, and to be as if you had not grown up, 
— that is childishness ; but to regain as man or 
woman the simplicity and responsiveness of 
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a child, to supplant the child’s instinctive faith 
by the man’s rational faith, and the child's 
emotional love by the man’s rational love, — 
that is not childishness but childlikeness, and 
that is the mark of the best human lives. The 
greatest of scholars have been at the same 
time men of peculiar simplicity and childlike- 
ness. They had nothing to disguise or to pre- 
tend. They knew how little they knew, and 
thought of themselves, as Newton is reported 
to have said, as children gathering shells on 
the beach of the unknown. A working-man 
was once given a copy of Plato’s dialogues, 
and after reading them said: ‘‘How simple 
they are! A child could understand them.” 
It is the same with the growth of character. 
The evolution of conduct is a cycle from sim- 
plicity to simplicity. Life is like a tower with 
a spiral staircase, a door at the foot, and a 
window at the top. You enter at the door of 
childhood and begin the ascent of life, and 
it is sometimes dark about you, so that you 
have to grope your way. At last you come 
to the top and look out from the window of 
maturity, and to your surprise it is the same 
view which you saw as you entered childhood’s 
door. The winding stair has brought you 
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round to the same outlook, but the horizon 
is far wider than you could see below. You 
have not descended into childishness; you 
have ascended into childlikeness. You have 
been converted; that is to say, you have 
turned round, as you ascended the spiral 
stair, and as you look out over the broader 
view, close at your feet are the fearlessness, 
simplicity, and love of the little child. 
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CROOKEDNESS AND WICKEDNESS 


Psalm cxxv. 5. 

K CCORDING to this verse, crooked- 
ness is not the same as wickedness, 
but it comes to the same end. ** As for 
such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
the Lord shall lead them forth with the work- 
ers of iniquity.*' It is curious to notice how 
the common forms of our modern speech 
recognize this same relation of crookedness 
to wickedness. We speak, for example, of 
crookedness in business, by which we mean 
not downright fraud, but slippery dealings 
whose next step will be law-breaking. Crook- 
edness in business is wickedness within the 
law. In the same way the language of crime 
speaks of a man as a “crook." He is not a 
criminal, but he abets crime in others or re- 
ceives goods which others have stolen. And 
on the other hand, we speak of a straightfor- 
ward man or of a “straight** man, as one in 
whom there is no tortuousness or duplicity ; 
and the slang of the time, instead of saying, 
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*‘That is true/’ says, “That is straight” Here 
is an unconscious acceptance of the distinc- 
tion which runs through the Biblical teaching. 
Life in the Bible is for the most part defined, 
not by its achievement but by its direction ; 
it is a road, a way, where the problem is to 
keep on the straight path. “ Make Thy way 
straight before my face,” “Thou wilt shew 
me the path of life,” says the Psalmist ; “ Make 
straight paths for your feet.” “Make His paths 
straight,” it is said of the Messiah. “ I am the 
way,” says Jesus. Life is tested by the way it 
takes and the straightness with which it walks. 
And on the other hand, the beginnings of 
evil are not so much in misdeeds as in misdi- 
rection or in lack of direction. A generation 
which does not turn to truth is a “ crooked gen- 
eration.” A life that is without aim walks like 
a drunkard, crookedly. That is the essence 
of what we call dissipation. The scattering 
of intention, the wandering of desire, the 
divided life, brings the crooked at last to be 
a worker of iniquity. “No man,” says the 
Gospel, “ having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” Why is this? Because one cannot 
look back and plough straight. He makes 
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a crooked furrow, and as the harvest grows, 
it proves him a careless farmer. 

The same teaching is suggestively touched 
in a passage of St. Paul's, where the earlier 
translation speaks of the simplicity which is in 
Christ, but where the Greek reads, “ The un- 
deviating, or undefiled, straightness which is 
toward Christ.” What makes a man straight 
is not the conclusion he has reached, but the 
way he is going. He may not be in Christ, 
but if he is walking toward Christ, he is saved 
from crookedness and given simplicity. He 
may go stumblingly, but he knows his road. 
As he follows the way, it opens into the 
truth, and as he reaches the truth, it expands 
into the life. 
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XXIII 


THE TROLLEY 
Ephesians i. 19. 

you should examine a concordance 
of the New Testament, you would 
be struck by the repeated use, both 
in the Gospels and the Epistles, of the word 
Power. '‘The multitudes glorified God,'" says 
Matthew, " who had given such power unto 
men." “The kingdom of God," says Mark, 
comes “with power." “His word was with 
power," says Luke. “Thou hast given him 
power," says John. “The exceeding great- 
ness of his power," says Paul in this Epistle. 
The New Testament, that is to say, is a text- 
book of dynamics. It describes how men get 
power, and how power may be applied. The 
Christian Church is a power-house for the 
distribution of force to move the lives of men. 
But what is it that gives any machine its 
power.? The power is not inherent in the 
machine. The machine is the instrument, or 
the transmitter, of power. It accomplishes 
its work because it is geared in with an un- 
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failing dynamic. Precisely this is the method 
of spiritual power. A man does not become 
powerful, efficient, or convincing by trying to 
exert this force. He does not get an influence 
by wanting to have it, or by scheming to 
have it. He does not lead people by running 
ahead of them, any more than a little boy is 
a leader because he marches in front of the 
band. A man gets power as he keeps in con- 
tact with a source of power. The dynamic of 
truth or duty or faith or love touches him 
and communicates power. Life is like the 
trolley-car that moves when it keeps its trol- 
ley on the wire and stops when it loses con- 
tact with the power, which is generated many 
miles away. 

This is the reason why one comes here 
from day to day to worship. What he wants 
is power, efficiency, force ; and to have this 
stored-up power he must keep connection 
with the Source of power. The business 
and routine of life throws us out of gear, the 
trolley is off its wire, and we come to a dead 
stop, because, in spite of the best of equip- 
ment for life, we have lost contact with the 
Power of life. Then we return to a conscious 
relationship with the Eternal, and it is as if 
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the machinery of life started up again and 
the current were reestablished. The subtle 
mystery of the life of God flows through the 
mechanism of the life of man, as the subtle 
electric fluid flows through the city's streets, 
and we go on our way again, knowing, as 
this Epistle says, ^‘What is the exceeding 
greatness of His power to us-ward, according 
to the working of His mighty power." 
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XXIV 

VISIONS AND DREAMS 
Acfs ii. 17. 



HIS is a part of the first Christian 
sermon. Peter is setting forth the 
, signs of a Christian experience, and 


he takes for his text a passage from the 


prophet Joel, which all his hearers know by 


heart : I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 


flesh: and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams.’* How 


natural it would be for some modern man to 


answer: Yes, that is precisely what deters 
me from the religious life. It is a thing of 
visions and of dreams. What has an educated 
man to do with these ? The world is not 
made of visions, but of facts. A university is 
no place for mystics and sentimentalists ; it is 
a place for the scientific observation of verifi- 
able truth. My God is the God of things as 
they are.” All this seems plausible enough, 
yet one of the profoundest facts of experience 
is this : that one’s career is in the main de- 
termined, not so much by things as they are, 
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but by one's vision of things as they ought 
to be; not by one's possessions, but by one's 
dreams. ** Man," an English philosopher has 
said, '‘is an ideal-forming animal." What dis- 
tinguishes a man from a brute is precisely 
this possession of the faculty of vision. 

Nowhere is the significance of visions and 
of dreams more impressive than in a uni- 
versity. Externally it may seem to be a place 
of collections and museums, of books and facts, 
but in reality it exists for nothing else than 
the perpetuation of idealism. In a world of 
commercialism and self-seeking, the higher 
education is set to foster reverence, imagina- 
tion, insight, spiritual liberty. When a young 
man in college sees the vision of what he 
wants to be or do, or when an old man dreams 
his dream of usefulness or service, these 
ideals are not to be lightly dismissed as in- 
trusive or impracticable. They are in fact the 
thoughts which redeem life from common- 
place and prose, and give it significance and 
power. One may not achieve what he con- 
ceives, but that which he does achieve comes 
of obedience to his vision. When a man 
wishes to leap a chasm, he looks, not into the 
chasm, but beyond it, and then, though he 
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may not reach the point to which he looks, 
he may clear the chasm. It is the same with 
life. The effectiveness of each day’s work 
comes of the ideal beyond it to which one 
looks. Each quiet resolution, each silent 
prayer for self-control, or purity, or patience, 
has its place in the routine or detail of the 
day’s task. The sign of the Spirit of God to- 
day, as in the days of Peter or of Joel, is 
when young men, looking forward into life, 
see their visions, and old men, looking back 
on life, dream their dreams. 
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XXV 

THE SHALLOWS AND THE DEEPS 
Zuke V. 4, 

S NE of the most striking aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus is his use of the 
simplest incident to teach the great- 
est lessons, and his conversion of each fact 
of nature or life into a parable of his work. 
Here, for example, he comes upon these fish- 
ermen who had already pledged themselves 
to be his disciples, and finds them washing 
their empty nets upon the beach and complain- 
ing that they had brought no fish to land. 
So it is, Jesus seems to say to himself, with 
their half-hearted discipleship. They had put 
out a little way into that great adventure, but 
had soon retreated to the shore with empty 
nets and empty hearts. Then Jesus lifts his 
eyes to the great lake which spreads before 
them in breadth and mystery, and it becomes 
to him the picture of the mission to which he 
had called these timid fishers. “ Put out more 
boldly,'^ he says to them, “into deeper wa- 
ters, and make a braver venture of your faith. 
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How can you fill your nets when you fish in 
the shallows ? Why dabble in the shoals of 
life when you are called to the great sea ? 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught. You have been catching 
minnows when I have called you to catch 
men/* 

“ Launch out into the deep.*’ It is the call 
of Jesus to many a modern life as it sits upon 
the beach of the world and washes its empty 
nets. Many a man is ineffective because he 
does not let down his nets as deep as they 
were meant to go. If, as he looks back on life, 
he were to name his chief regret, it would be, 
not so much his* wickedness as his shallow- 
ness ; the failure to use life at its best, the 
small use of the large opportunity, the dab- 
bling in the shoals of experience instead of 
sailing into its deeps. He has sat on the 
shore of experience, timid, self-distrustful, in- 
dolent, fancying himself not fit to go far from 
land, and so all his days he has lived like a 
child playing in the sand, while men no better 
than he have done their business in great 
waters. To such a life comes this call of 
Jesus. This is not what you were made for. 
This is not the way to catch men. One must 
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take chances, if he would use life for all it is 
worth. It is often as easy to do a great thing 
as to do a small one. Launch out into the 
deep. Steer for your ideal ; let down your 
nets where they were meant to go ; and I do 
not say that you shall escape all disaster or 
disappointment, or shall always find your nets 
unbroken and full, but I do say that you shall 
at least be saved from the fate of the dabbler 
and smatterer, the regret of the dilettante and 
idler, and shall have at least the joy that comes 
of the large use of life, as when one thrusts 
out from a little creek and sails forth into the 
breadth and refreshing of the sea. 


So 
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XXVI 

SANCTIFICATION FOR OTHERS’ SAKES 
yoAn xvii. 19. 

a young man comes from his 
or school to a university, one 
5 most curious impressions he is 
apt to bring with him is the presupposition 
that a place of the higher education is some- 
how a place of the lower temptations. Tender 
parents and anxious teachers foster this de- 
lusion. They warn young people about the 
perils of college life, until some young men 
are inclined to feel that they have not thor- 
oughly entered into this new experience until 
they have entered into its follies or sins. 
The first thing to say of this impression of 
college life is that it is grossly mistaken. The 
fact is that such a community is peculiarly 
sheltered from many of the temptations of 
the world. The solicitations to evil cannot be 
compared with those which beset a young 
man who enters business life in a great city. 
There are more wholesome influences here, 
more rational piety, more bodily chastity, a 
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cleaner standard of thinking, than one will 
probably meet anywhere else in his whole 
life. When one of our teachers was asked to 
speak on the temptations of college life, he 
began by enumerating its temptations to ex- 
cellence. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that things 
are not going right with us here; suppose 
one sees other men tempted to evil, or finds 
himself tempted; what is his duty? Is he 
here to be ministered unto or to minister, to 
save himself or to help to save us all ? Is one 
to be merely good, or is he to be good for 
something ? The Italian patriot, Mazzini, once 
said, “ When I see any one called good, I ask : 
‘Who then has he saved ?^*' Goodness, as 
taught by Jesus Christ, is a redemptive, crea- 
tive, responsible goodness. “For their sakes, 
he says, “ I sanctify myself.” The sanctifi- 
cation even of Jesus Christ was not for his 
own sake, but for effectiveness and responsi- 
bility. The real temptation of academic life 
is not flagrant sin, but indifference, neutrality, 
irresponsibility, a self-defensive morality. A 
parent writes to his son, “You are going into 
a dangerous place ; be on your guard ; keep 
yourself free from its temptations ; be a good 
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boy/* That is precisely the youth who is in 
danger here. He conceives himself to be in 
peril, and he becomes self-considering, intro- 
spective, and easily misled. What is it that 
a loving parent ought to write to his son.^ 
He should say : ‘‘ My dear boy, you are 
going into a world of intense activity and 
great diversity, with all sorts of people in it, 
but with a strong central movement toward 
goodness. Get into the middle of the stream. 
Take your part in it, share the joy and glow 
and happiness of it. Make yourself a factor 
for wholesome living. Remember the great 
words of Jesus: ‘For their sakes I sanctify 
myself,* and sanctify yourself not for your 
own sake but for others. You cannot save 
your own soul alone; you save it only by 
making it of use. The only safe goodness is 
a serviceable goodness. Think each day, not 
of what the world can do for you, but of what 
you can do for the world, and be sure that 
the best which can ever be said of any man 
is that which was said of Jesus Christ, ‘He 
saved others, himself he cannot save.* ** 
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XXVII 

THE CREATION OF OPPORTUNITY 
I Samuel xvii. 50. 

S HE first thing that strikes one in the 
familiar story of David and Goliath 
is the fact that young David creates 
his own opportunity. He uses the weapon 
which is familiar to his hand, and what other 
men would have thrown away as useless in 
battle becomes sufficient for his need. The 
smooth stones serve his purpose. He sees 
his own gifts and makes the most of what 
he has. A great many people are ready to 
fight if only they had Saul’s armor instead 
of their own sling. What they ask of life is 
another man’s opportunity. Thousands of 
men in the business world thus waste their 
years in waiting for a large place instead of 
utilizing the one they have, and creating their 
place with their own weapons. It is the same 
with the experience of life. Every man feels 
himself ill-equipped. He looks at the task to 
be done and seems to be meeting a giant with 
a sling. Young David, however, creates his 
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own opportunity. His friends want to put 
SauFs armor on him, but he utilizes the weapon 
he has learned to use, and out of a situa- 
tion which seemed certain to fail, creates vic- 
tory. Here is the secret of efficiency, — the 
discerning of a chance where others would 
despair, the utilizing of weapons which others 
would throw away. One of our own poets 
has told the story in the parable of the king’s 
son : — 

** Then I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream, 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and sword 
Clashed upon sword and shield. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward hemmed by foei, 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge 
And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel, 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Blunt thing ! ’ He snapt and flung it from his hand, 

And cowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemies down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day,” 
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XXVIII 

COMMANDING THE MORNING 
xxxviii. 12--14. 

S HE Book of Job is one of the world's 
great epics, where the whole prob- 
lem of human sin and sorrow and the 
mystery of the ways of God is unfolded in 
the most dramatic form. The great scheme, 
however, often overshadows the extraordinary 
touches of poetic insight which appear in 
the least details. Consider, for instance, this 
passing allusion to the work of the morning. 

Hast thou," the poem says, “ commanded 
the morning . , . and caused the dayspring to 
know his place.**" Have you, that is to say, 
taken possession of the new day and become 
its master, so that the morning shall be a 
servant who is at your command.? And what 
is to give one the command of the morning .? 
What ought the dayspring to do, if it knows 
its place .? First, answers the poet, the morn- 
ing is to take hold of the ends of the earth and 
shake the wicked out of it. It is like a man 
who takes his coat out into the open air and 
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shakes it by its ends so that the dust is blown 
away. So God lays hold of the world in the 
morning and shakes away the sleep and tor- 
por of the night, and the world begins its 
day afresh. Secondly, the same passage goes 
on, the morning is like a seal which stamps 
the wax. The night has passed without mak- 
ing a distinct impression; it has been fluid, 
formless, molten. Then the morning comes, 
and one stamps the fluid wax of the day with 
a definite seal. 

The morning is the time to shake our- 
selves like a garment, free from the dust and 
dirt that have clung to us and the sin which 
has easily beset us. The morning is the 
time to stamp the day with a specific inten- 
tion and to determine what mark it shall 
bear. Definiteness supplants the undefined 
hours of the night. One puts his seal upon 
his purpose and fixes it with his act. The 
morning first shakes one, and then determines 
one for the day. When this is done, in thought 
or prayer, and a man with new alertness and 
new precision faces his work, then he com- 
mands the morning. He has made the day- 
spring to know its place and is the master of 
his day. 
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XXIX 

COVETOUSNESS 
Zukexii. 14. 

of the least observed but most 
iing traits of the character of Je- 
Christ is his capacity for irony. 
Hostile questioners plan to entangle him in 
some knotty question, and he cuts that knot 
with so keen a reply that the hearer is left 
defenseless and silent. Take, for instance, 
this question about inheritance. It is evident 
that the inquirer hopes to ensnare Jesus in 
a discussion on the law of estates, and to catch 
him in some offence against the law ; and 
the group of listeners crowd nearer to observe 
how the discussion will proceed. Jesus, how- 
ever, is not to be involved in such a con- 
troversy. ^'Man,'' he says, “who made me 
a judge, or a divider over you ? ” I am not, 
that is to say, a political economist or a dem- 
agogue. You know the law of inheritance 
as well as I. Having said this, however, he 
goes farther. Through the question he looks 
into the heart of the questioner, and through 
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the faces of the listeners he discerns their 
motives and desires. What was exciting their 
interest was in reality not a question of the 
law of inheritance, but their own greed of 
gain. They were hoping to get from Jesus 
some endorsement of their schemes of social 
revolution. They spoke of justice, but they 
were thinking of self-interest. What seemed 
to be a question of law was the cover of a 
question of morals. Jesus, therefore, having 
declined to deal with the economic question, 
unmasks the moral question, and answers, 
not the problem as it is presented, but the 
deeper problem which their greedy looks ex- 
pressed. With a sweeping glance round the 
crowd of faces he says unto them all, “ Be- 
ware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth;” and then he goes on 
to tell the stories of the rich man and his 
barns, and of the lilies of the field. 

With something of the same subtle irony 
Jesus, I think, might meet some of the social 
programmes and panaceas which are now so 
freely offered in the name of justice or bro- 
therhood or social peace. Never were there 
so many schemes proposed for making a per- 
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feet world. ** Speak to my brother,” says the 
modern agitator, ** that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me ; ” and with these programmes 
of economic revolution men come to the teach- 
ing of Jesus for confirmation. To such ques- 
tioners Jesus, first of all, answers: “Man, 
who made me a judge, or a divider ? ” It is 
quite in vain to attempt the conversion of the 
Gospel into an economic document, or to re- 
duce its message to that of a revolutionary 
tract. Behind the economic problem, however, 
lies, as before, a question with which Jesus 
has a right to deal. What is it that prompts 
this creed of revolution ? Is it philanthropy, 
or is it envy? What do men expect to get 
from their new social formula ? Is it justice 
for the workers, or is it the hope of living 
without work? What are the motives of 
these crusades, — love or hate, the spirit of 
service or the hope of gain ? At this point 
the social schemes of each age are confronted 
by the judgment of Jesus Christ. Scrutinize 
them, he says, not only for their economic 
efficiency, but also for their moral motive. 
Beware, in such enterprises, of covetousness. 
Life consisteth not in the abundance of pos- 
sessions. You may eat, drink, and be merry 
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and yet be a fool. You may be very prosper- 
ous and yet very poor. Many a good social 
scheme has been wrecked by a covetous 
leader. Social wisdom begins, not in a divided 
product, but in an undivided heart. 
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FORGETTING THE THINGS WHICH 
ARE BEHIND 

Philippians iii. 13. 

S AUL was a man who had to bear about 
with him throughout his life the bitter 
memory of a misdirected past. He 
had become an apostle, the chief agent in the 
propagation of the Christian religion, but he 
could not escape the memory of days when he 
had done everything to thwart the religion 
which he now confessed. He had persecuted 
the Church and stood by while its first martyr 
was stoned to death. As he thought of these 
things, they paralyzed his apostleship. Who 
was he that he should be a leader } “ I am 

not worthy to be called an apostle.'* He was, 
however, sane enough to see that though this 
past could not be effaced, it could be atoned 
for. A habit of mind, he concluded, must be 
cultivated which lets the dead past bury its 
dead, drops one's paralyzing mistakes just 
where they are, and leaves one free to press 
forward to the high calling which lies before, 
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That is a wholesome word with which to 
begin one's day. There are, of course, many 
memories of the past which it would be 
suicide to forget; strengthening, consoling, 
sobering, and uplifting associations which give 
courage and self-control to each day’s life. 
Along with these precious memories, how- 
ever, there are the mistakes and regrets and 
hostilities of the past which are now simply 
irremediable, and for which the only atone- 
ment lies in the future. The repining, self- 
reproaching, backward look toward such 
things is the paralysis of energy. It is, as 
Paul says, like the conduct of the apprehen- 
sive runner, who glances over his shoulder 
lest the competitor should be gaining, and 
by that very glance slackens his own gait. 
Life, says the Apostle, is just such a race, 
and many a defeat comes of the backward 
look. The race lies before. The things which 
are behind are like pursuers, not to hold us 
back, but to make us run. The prize of the 
high calling is not for the lingerer or the 
backward-looking, or the “ quitter,” but for 
the man who, in spite of many faults and fol- 
lies, has acquired discipline and self-control 
fit for the strain of life. Faithful training has 
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made many a weak man strong and many 
a dark horse win. *rhe test of life comes 
when the things that are behind close up, and 
the plucky runner, with no turn of his head, 
opens the gap and stretches forward to the 
things that are before. 
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xxxl 

FERVOR AND FEVER 
Exodus iii. 2. 

S HE bush burned . . . and the bush was 
not consumed;** — that was the sign 
which proved to Moses that the Spirit 
of God was near. There was fire but not 
destruction. There was combustion but not 
consumption. God burned in the bush, but 
God did not burn up the bush. It is a symbol 
also in human life of the intimate presence 
of the Spirit of God. Some lives do not burn 
at all. They are like damp wood or separate 
logs, cold, passionless, unilluminated, unignit- 
able. They run no risk of being consumed, 
for there is nothing in them to catch fire. 
They may be very learned, but their learning 
is not kindled into life. They are suspicious 
of emotion and cultivate repose. When they 
see a life all aflame with enthusiasm or indig- 
nation, they find it not a divine but a somewhat 
vulgar spectacle. To stir such men to gen- 
erous activity, you have to light a fire under 
them. On the other hand is the life that 
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burns and burns itself up. It is spasmodic, 
sentimental, hysterical, consumed like a candle 
by its own flame. It tries to express fervor 
and it really expresses fever. Its religion is 
intermittent, easily inflammable and easily 
extinguished. Such a life rushes to its prob- 
lems as a fire-engine hurries to a false alarm. 
It was a brisk blaze, but it was only a heap 
of brush. The fire was out before the en- 
gine arrived ; the bush burned and the bush 
was consumed. 

Finally, between the sentimentalist and the 
rationalist is the life in which feeling and 
reason meet. Its religion is not an intermit- 
tent fever but a steady flame. You do not 
have to light a fire under it because there 
is a flame within. This is the life which can 
be devout and yet be sensible ; passionate for 
righteousness but consistent and determined; 
capable of enthusiasm and not incapable of 
discrimination. It is one thing for a group of 
boys to light a heap of rubbish on the beach 
and perplex a sailor with its sudden glare. It 
is quite another thing to set on the coast a 
fixed light, which may be trusted from year 
to year, and which shows the sailor his way 
through the dark to the safety of his harbor. 
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I will turn aside,” says the captain, *'and 
see this great sight and he stands in toward 
the land, until he makes the light which burns 
and is not consumed. 
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XXXII 



THE RAINBOW ROUND THE THRONE 
Revelation iv. 3. 

|HIS is one of the striking figures of 
speech in which the Book of Reve-. 
lation abounds. The rainbow is a sign 
of a storm, but it is the sign of a storm that 
is past. Round about the throne of God, says 
this, writer, is set this sign, — the symbol, not 
of continuous sunshine for the saints, but of 
darkness and storm, and then of the light 
shining out again in the bow of promise. The 
same story of experience is told in different 
language in other passages of this mystical 
book. Who is he that is God’s favored son ? 
It is he, answers the Book of Revelation, 
that overcometh ; hot he who has met no vicis- 
situdes or storms, but he who has overcome 
them. And* who again are these that are 
arrayed in white robes ** These are they 
which came out of great tribulation ; . . , « 
therefore are they before the throne of God." 
In short, the teaching of the Book faces the 
fact that life is inevitably stormy and over- 
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clouded, but promises that after the storm 
comes the sunshine and out of the clouds 
shines the rainbow. 

A great many people try to make life all 
fair weather. They are like young men who 
begin their college course by looking for “soft 
electives.” They want to enroll in the easi- 
est courses and have no further trouble. But 
in the curriculum of life there is not a single 
“soft course.” Some careers may look easy 
when we read of them in the elective pam- 
phlet of life, but the man who chooses his 
way on such terms is courting disaster and 
despair. The most obvious fact written on 
experience is this, — that it was meant to be 
hard. Trouble, disaster, humiliation, doubt, 
fear, are not to be avoided but to be over- 
come. This is not a i^orld of continuous 
sunshine, and a man is insane who expects 
no rainy days. What, then, is the problem 
of life ? It is, as this passage says, to expect 
storms and to bear them ; to nlake the tor- 
rent of yesterday’s rain, not the devastator but 
the fertilizer of one’s field ; to walk through 
great tribulation and keep one’s robes white, 
to w^ch the clouds clear away and the world 
become more beautiful for the baptism of the 
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storm. That is the problem of life, — not an 
escape from trouble, but an overcoming of 
trouble ; not a cloudless sky, but an unclouded 
heart. And when one has thus met the 
weather of life and walked his way steadily 
through it, then the very clouds under which 
he has been called to pass may change before 
him into a rainbow, as though the throne of 
God were not far away. 
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XXXIII 

THE EXPEDIENCY OF CHRIST’S 
DEPARTURE 

yo/in xvi. 7. 

■ OW bewildering it must have been 
to the disciples of Jesus, when they 
seemed most dependent on him and 
when his departure seemed to shatter all 
their hopes, to have him say to them : ‘‘ It 
is expedient for you that I go away/’ Yet 
how plain it now is that his departure, instead 
of defeating their hopes, fulfilled them. While, 
he was with them, they did not half under- 
stand his teaching. Thrown on themselves, 
they came to know him better. His message 
needed perspective and distance. “If I go 
not away,” he said, with profound discern- 
ment, “the Comforter will not come unto 
you.” Memory was more convincing to them 
than companionship. When they walked with 
him in the way, their eyes were holden. 

It is a very common experience to have 
life thus guided and illuminated by that 
which goes away. One of the most subtle 
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characteristics of the mind is its helpless 
struggle with a truth, until the truth for the 
moment goes away and in some more relaxed 
and less strenuous mood its meaning becomes 
clear. One of the most familiar facts of 
memory is the strain to recall a name or an 
incident, until one dismisses it from the mind 
and it returns of its own accord. It is the 
same with the course of education. A time 
arrives when the props of education should 
be withdrawn and the teacher say to the 
youth : It is expedient for you that I go 
away and that the spirit of truth may come 
unto you.'* It is the same with many of 
the deeper experiences of life. Sometimes 
a dearly loved parent or friend, on whom it 
seemed absolutely necessary to lean for hap- 
piness and strength, goes away into the mys- 
tery of death, and that very departure makes 
the influence on one’s own life more direct 
and ennobling than before. Sometimes one*s 
purpose in life seems fixed and final, and 
by some inevitable incident the fulfilment 
of that purpose becomes impossible and he 
must look another way and do another duty, 
as though he turned from the light and 
walked into the dark. Yet it often happens 
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that this very facing about of life discloses 
its full significance, and that, as the author 
of “Ecce Homo” said, there are many things 
which have to be turned away from in order 
to be reached. The reversals of experience 
often lead to an unexpected light. As Clough 
once beautifully said, the dawn may disclose 
itself, not where the sun is to rise, but where 
its reflection is seen upon the hills before its 
rim reaches the horizon : — 

“ For not by Eastern windows only 

When daylight comeS) comes in the light, 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But Westward look ! The land it bright.’’ 
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XXXIV 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
yoel iii. 14. 

■ ULTITUDES, multitudes in the val- 
ley of decision/' — is not that a good 
description of the present age ? 
Never, perhaps, were there so many decisions 
called for, concerning religious doubts, social 
problems, political questions ; never so much 
secret searching of the heart concerning the 
right way of life. The mark of the present 
age is a question-mark. Its coat of arms, 
Henry van Dyke has said, is an “interrogation- 
point rampant, above three bishops dormant, 
with the motto ‘ Query.' " How are we to 
regard a time when multitudes find themselves 
in the valley of decision ? Some people think 
it an evil time. Questioning, they teach, is 
a dangerous habit. To doubt is to sin. Hold 
fast, they say, the faith of the fathers. The 
valley of decision is a valley of the shadow 
of death. The age of the question-mark is 
one of the dark ages. Some people, again, 
think that such a time must be regarded as 
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inevitable, but as deplorable. It is, a dreary, 
unfruitful, undetermined age, when effec- 
tiveness and initiative pause, while the mul- 
titude passes through the valley of decision. 
With what pathos, as of a beautiful dirge, 
Matthew Arnold describes himself as — 

“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these on earth, I wait forlorn. 

Achilles ponders in his tent. 

The kings of modern thought are dumb, 

Silent they are, though not content, 

And wait to see the future come ; 

Silent while care engraves the brow, 

Silent, the best are silent now.” 

And meantime what is the prophet’s at- 
titude toward an age of decision ? It is the 
attitude neither of reaction nor of despond- 
ency. ‘*The day of the Lord,’" he says, “is 
near in the valley of decision.” The sun 
and the moon may be darkened and the 
heavens and earth shake, but the Lord will 
be the hope of His people. The valley of 
decision is the way of education, discipline, 
and hope. Through its shadow one passes 
into stability, maturity, personality, efficiency. 
The age of the question-mark must precede 
the age of the answer. The valley of decision is 
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the road to the mount of vision. The funda- 
mental note of the present age is struck, not 
by Matthew Arnold, but by a greater poet : — 

" Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

** He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 

He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them. Thus he came at length 

** To find a stronger faith his own ; 

And power was with him in the night, 

Which makes the darkness and the light, 

And dwells not in the light alone.’^ 

That is the gospel for the multitudes who are 
in the valley of decision. 
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XXXV 

ABUNDANT LIFE 
John X. lo. 

of the most distinguished men in 
s country once described in a pub- 
address what he called his creed. 
He disclaimed any intention of speaking in 
the name of religion. ‘‘ I do not trench/* he 
said, *‘on the province of spiritual guides.” 
None the less, he was led to sum up his faith 
in what he called the triune formula of the 
joy, the duty, and the end of life. What is 
the joy of life } It is to use one’s powers. 
And what is the duty of life ? It is to do with 
thy might what thy hand finds to do. And 
what is the end of life } It is nothing else 
than life itself. So to live is to live more 
truly, wisely, effectively, abundantly, — that 
is at once joy, duty, and end. It is most 
interesting to observe a man who may be 
properly called, in the best sense, a man of 
the world, approaching so closely to the lan- 
guage of the Christian religion. Throughout 
the New Testament the aim of life is to gain 
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more life. **I am come,” says Jesus, ‘‘that 
they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.” What is the reward of one’s bodily 
exercise ? It is the capacity to use the body 
more effectively. You train your life, and the 
result of your training is more life. What 
is the reward of keeping your temper.? It 
is the capacity to keep your temper better. 
What is the consequence of doing your duty ? 
It is the ability to do more duties. Out of 
the duty done opens the strength to do a 
larger duty. You have been faithful over a 
few things, and become the ruler over many 
things. 

There is, however, one striking difference 
between the self-cultivating life and the 
Christian life. The man of the world finds 
the joy and duty and end of life in its in- 
crease of his own resources. The Christian 
teaching finds that joy and duty and end, not 
in getting, but in giving life. “ I am come,” 
says Jesus, not to secure more life for myself, 
but “that t/tey may have life.” “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” “ Death 
worketh in us, ” says the Apostle Paul, “ but 
life in you.” The triune formula of joy, duty, 
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and end, according to the Christian teaching, 
is discovered in the communicative and self- 
propagating nature of spiritual power. What 
is the joy of life f It is the discovery of the 
capacity to inspire life. And what is the duty 
of life.? It is not acquisition, but service. 
And what is the end of life, or, in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, its crown ? It 
is not a crown of gold, or gems, which one 
may wear on his own head ; it is, as the Book 
of Revelation says, ** a crown of life,*' — the 
increase of capacity, the enrichment of oppor- 
tunity, the chance to be of use, the power 
to say with Jesus Christ : “I give unto them 
eternal life.” 
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XXXVI 

WORK AND REWARD 
Isaiah xl. lo. 


reward is with him, and his work 
£ before him.** That seems a surpris- 
Swro ing statement of the order of events. 
Should not the phrases be transposed so that 
we might read : “ His work is with him and 
his reward before him ** ? First, we should 
say, comes work, and later, the reward of 
work. First, the new day invites one to his 
task, and then some day perhaps one may get 
his reward. First the work of the world, and 
later the successes of the world. First one*s 
life here, and then the reward of peace and 
joy in heaven. The prophet, however, re- 
verses this common view. The rewards of 
life, he says, are immediate and inherent, while 
the work of life stretches away before one 
into the distance. Not beyond the work, but 
within it, lies its reward. The work, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, is the reward. After 
the reward is gained, there is more work left 
to do. 
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Nothing is stranger, as one observes the 
experience of life, than to find this order of 
events prove true. A man begins his work 
anticipating a reward which is to follow it, 
but this reward of gratitude, or honor, or 
profit, or praise, is discovered to be the most 
illusory of hopes. He anticipates thanks and 
he receives thanklessness ; or success and he 
seems to fail. Then he turns back to his work 
again, — the work which seemed unrewarding, 
and he finds that this work, just as it is, gives 
the real satisfaction of life. His reward is 
with him,’* in the pleasure of effort, in the joy 
of acquisition, in the happiness of contribut- 
ing to the world’s work. It is an inalienable 
reward, independent of praise or blame, of 
success or failure. It is not a consequence of 
the work, but the work itself. Then, on the 
other hand, while his reward is with him, his 
work is before him. That is one of the great- 
est blessings in life, that at each step in one’s 
experience there is work left to do. In fact, 
when the deeper issues of life have to be met, 
and one passes through the valleys of sorrow 
or humiliation, here is one’s chief resource, — 
that ** his work is before him.” I met a man 
not long ago whom I knew to be in sore trial, 
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and asked him how he bore his life. ** Thank 
God,” he said, I still have my work to do.” 
That was his chief source of consolation. 
The very work which had often seemed so 
irksome and laborious was supporting him 
in his distress. Tranquillity, independence, 
peace, — all these are his who has found that 
each day brings with it a sure reward, and 
that beyond the reward of to-day opens 
the vista of more work to do. A man is free 
from the vicissitudes of the world when “ his 
reward is with him and his work is before 
him.” 
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XXXVII 

PERSONALITY AND DEMOCRACY 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

a man shall be ... as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.*' The 
words make a picture of the land 
where they were written. If the prophet had 
been speaking in some Western country, he 
might have said, ‘‘ Like the shadow of a great 
tree;” but in Palestine one must look a long 
way to find a tree. The hills are denuded 
of their forests, the soil has been washed 
away, and, as a traveller once said, the country 
looks as if it had been stoned for its sins. 
The only shelter from the burning sun is be- 
hind some great boulder, standing erect in the 
parched and sterile land. So, says the prophet, 
stands the strong man in a weary world. 
People hide behind him from the changing 
wind of opinions and the fierce gusts of 
temporary passion. They know where to find 
him, and lean on him for strength. He is 
unmoved and firm, like a great rock. 

When, however, we turn from the primitive 
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civilization of the Hebrew people to a modern 
democracy, what becomes of this power of per- 
sonality ? Is there not less significance for 
the individual and greater dependence upon 
majorities, or organizations, or masses of men ? 
Is it not true, as Tennyson says, that 

** The individual withers and the age is more and more ** ? 

Do not we expect to reform society by ex- 
ternal or mechanical changes rather than by 
personal leadership ? Do not people say to 
us, ** The shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land is to be found behind our platform, or 
party, or creed ? Was not Matthew Arnold 
right when he said that the Americans had 
but one sacred book, the Book of Numbers ? 
On the contrary, the history of a democracy, 
as of all other forms of social organization, 
is fundamentally a history of great men. 
Behind the power of numbers lies the power 
of personality. Our national progress is 
summed up in a few great names : Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, Hamilton and Jefferson, Em- 
erson and Lowell. And never was the effect 
of persons upon masses so obvious as it is to« 
day. Business has been revolutionized by 
a few inventors. National destiny has been 
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determined by a few reformers. Education 
has been directed by a few leaders. The 
more the machinery of the world becomes 
developed, the more scope and effect are given 
to the teaching or action of the individual. 
Never was there such a need for men as in 
this country to-day. A newspaper article on 
contemporary politics is headed ‘‘Wanted, A 
Spinal Column,** and the phrase is but the 
modern equivalent for the prophet*s saying, 
“A man shall be ... as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.** The test of a demo- 
cracy is not in its capacity to produce goods, 
but in its capacity to produce leaders. Demo- 
cracy rests on personality. A weary land looks 
for men to-day as a weary traveller in Pales- 
tine looks for the shadow of a great rock. 
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XXXVIII 

ON HAVING AN INFLUENCE 
John X. 4. 

■ UCH questionable advice is given to 
young people about having an influ- 
ence. It is said that one must so 
conduct himself as to have a good influence 
over his companions or his college; and of 
course there is much reasonableness in this 
exhortation. When, however, such advice in- 
volves anything like posing as an example, or 
being conscious of having an influence, then 
to any healthy-minded youth it appears to 
strike a false note of character. Such a youth 
answers, in the first place, that he is not fit to 
have an influence, that he is an unimportant 
person who has quite enough to do to take 
care of himself. Still further, such a young 
man views with suspicion the attitude of a 
model or a mentor. Posing or pretence of 
superiority are to him the most obnoxious 
of faults. The profession of doing good, 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, is one of the 
professions that is full. 
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When, however, one looks deeper into this 
matter of influence, he sees that it is not a 
question of choice or conscious design, but 
an inevitable and an inherent relation from 
which one cannot escape. A man need not 
concern himself to inquire whether he has an 
influence. All he has to do is to live, and the 
influence of his life will follow him as surely 
as his shadow. This is what St. Paul meant 
when he said that we were “ members one of 
another.” The foot does not say to the hand, 
“ I will be a good example, and exercise a 
healthy influence on the hand ; ” for the mem- 
bers of the body are inevitably and inextric- 
ably bound together, so that health or disease 
in any part necessarily affects the whole, A 
young man, therefore, has but to go his own 
way, as modestly and quietly as he may de- 
sire, and his influence on other members of 
the social body of which he is a part is as 
certain as the functions of physiology. The 
life of a whole community is sometimes trans- 
formed in its ideals and aims by a person who 
has never thought of posing as an influence 
or of setting an example, but has gone his own 
way, which others want to follow. The life of 
a college has been purified by individuals who 
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have never dreamed of themselves as saviours, 
but who have spread the contagion of simpli- 
city and excellence. There is a famous ser- 
mon of Horace Bushnell’s, whose text is from 
the end of the fourth Gospel, where Peter and 
another disciple come to the sepulchre and 
hesitate. Then Peter, without exhortation or 
discussion, simply does the next thing that is 
set before him, and goes into the tomb ; and 
the other disciple, who had come first to the 
door, takes courage and goes in also, and as 
the passage says, ** sees and believes.’* The 
same lesson is taught by Jesus when in the 
same Gospel he speaks repeatedly of his 
mission as that of a shepherd, who when he 
puts forth his sheep, goes before them. It is 
the Oriental way of shepherding. The flock 
is not, as with us, driven ; it is led. The 
shepherd need not even look behind. “ The 
sheep follow him: for they know his voice.” 
No one ever thought less of being an example 
than Jesus Christ. He just goes his own way, 
and the world has seen that it is the way to 
go and falls into line behind. His method is 
not that of compulsion, but that of attraction. 
He does not drive ; he draws. 
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XXXIX 

STAND IN YOUR LOT 
Daniel xil 13. 

NE mark of moral cowardice is the de- 
sire to escape from the special cir- 
cumstances of one’s own lot. If, one 
says, I were only in a more propitious envi- 
ronment, then I might be happy or useful or 
at peace. My church is narrow and bigoted, 
and I must escape from it in order to be free. 
My friends are frivolous and coarse, and I 
must avoid them if I would be undefiled. My 
work is one of routine and drudgery, and I 
must find something more stimulating and 
ennobling to do, if I am to grow in skill or 
force. 

Now, of course, there are circumstances 
where the only honest action is to run away. 
If your religious life is brought to an issue 
between truth and falsehood, if your acquaint- 
ances are degraded and vicious, if your work 
is disreputable or degrading, then it cannot 
be asserted that you should endure such con- 
ditions. In general, however, where there is 
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no unmistakably moral issue, the word of the 
prophet is a wholesome teaching : ** Stand in 
thy lot.” Are you confronted with a theolo- 
gical issue ? It may become your duty to with- 
draw, but the presumption is that you were 
set where you are to testify to the legitimacy 
and redemptive power of the larger truth, and 
unless conscience or ecclesiastical law posi- 
tively intervenes, should stand in your lot. Is 
there a lowering of tone among your compan- 
ions i It may, of course, become your duty to 
abandon such companionship, but you should 
first of all consider whether you should not 
stand in your lot with the rest and make it 
better. I remember just such a case, — the 
case of a young man, who, instead of desert- 
ing his companions, found the opportunity of 
college life in remaining with them and com- 
municating the contagion of his excellence. 
Do the routine and drudgery of life threaten 
you with spiritual atrophy.^ The first problem 
of the Christian life is, not to escape these 
repressive conditions of life, but to enter into 
the lot in which millions of people must neces- 
sarily stand, and to discover in it significance 
and beauty. In short, there are two ways in 
which one may regard his relation with the 
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world. One is the view that you are to save 
yourself from the world ; the other is the view 
that you are to save the world through your- 
self. One is the monastic view of the world, 
as a wreck from which one must escape ; the 
other is the human view of the world, as a 
vessel which one is set to bring to port. The 
monastic ideal, with all its beauty, is the view 
of a runaway. The human ideal is the view of 
a soldier. It takes the world as it is given, 
and utilizes the material which is put into its 
hands. Here is a potter moulding his clay. 
He does not wash his hands of it lest they 
should be soiled ; he does not dabble in it like 
a little boy for the joy of getting dirty ; he 
takes it just as it is, and moulds from it the 
shapes of usefulness or beauty which are pos- 
sible under the limits of the clay. Just such 
material is set before one in the modern 
world; and the problem of life is, not to es- 
cape from the world because it is unclean, or 
to surrender to its uncleanness, but to stand 
in one’s lot and shape one’s material to the 
use and beauty which it may bear. What is 
all this but to fulfil the great saying of Jesus 
Christ: “If any man will come after me, let 
him . . . take up his cross, and follow me.’' His 
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own cross, one should remember, not that of 
another, not even the cross of Christ, but the 
responsibilities, burdens, problems, of his own 
lot. Standing with that burden on his shoul- 
der and carrying it like a man, he walks, stum- 
blingly it may be, but steadily, to the end of 
his days. 
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XL 

THE SIN OF CAIN 
Genesis iv. 9. 

T is the special sin of the academic 
I, the peculiar temptation of the 
ial environment of education ? It 
is not, as many anxious parents are apt to 
fancy, the temptation of gross vice or dissipa- 
tion. Nothing could be more exaggerated than 
to imagine a college beset with special perils 
or downright sins. On the contrary, the temp- 
tations of the academic world are not to be 
compared with those which confront a young 
man who instead of entering college enters 
business life. An academic community is pe- 
culiarly sheltered from many solicitations of 
evil. One sin, however, is very characteristic 
of our conditions. It is the sin of irresponsi- 
bility, the temptation to the self-centred, self- 
sufficient, and self-absorbed career. A school- 
boy, coming from a comfortable home, is 
from the beginning of his education tempted 
to think with seriousness of little except his 
own lessons, his own sport, his own allowance 
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of money, his own vacation; and when his 
holidays arrive, an adoring family are apt to 
increase this tendency to self-reverence. A 
young man coming to college has for his cen- 
tral problems his own studies, his own ad- 
vancement, his own companionships, his own 
career. It is the same even with the scholar’s 
life. He is an isolated person. There is an 
essential solitude in the higher learning, and 
the scholar is sorely tempted to shut out 
from himself the things of the world, and to 
ask of public interests or obligations, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

Now it is interesting to remember that this 
social irresponsibility was almost the first of 
human sins, the sin of Cain. He had little to 
say against his brother; he simply felt no 
responsibility for him. “Where is Abel thy 
brother.?” said the Lord to Cain, and he an- 
swered, “I know not: Am I my brother’s 
keeper.?” Even while he thus protested that 
he was not his brother’s keeper, however, he 
was responsible for his brother’s death. “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood,” said God, “crieth 
unto me from the ground.” It is the same to- 
day. Many a life has been wrecked in college 
because no brother put out his hand. “Where 
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is Abel thy brother ? says God, and his class- 
mates answer, ‘‘We know not.” I remember, 
at a time when fidelity and public spirit were 
much needed among us, that a father said : 
“ I told my boy not to get mixed up in the mat- 
ter ; ” and one ally of righteousness was lost to 
us through his father s fault. The sin of the fa- 
ther was visited upon the son, and the brother’s 
blood cried out to him from the ground. And 
on the other hand, many a timid, lonely, and 
disheartened boy among us has been steadied 
and strengthened, not by any patronage or 
posing or parade, but simply by the strength 
of the brother’s hand, and the sense of the 
brother at his side. When Henry Drummond 
of Glasgow was here some years ago, he told us 
of a young American student in Scotland who 
had received his Bachelor’s degree, but who, 
on returning for a further year of study, failed 
to receive the higher degree at the year’s close. 
It was not until years afterward that Drum- 
mond knew how that apparently unproductive 
year had been spent. At last a man confessed 
to Drummond that he had been tempted while 
in Glasgow by the drink-habit, and that the 
young American came back to help him. He 
did not lecture or preach, but became the 
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room-mate of his friend, and throughout the 
year held him to his best and steadied him in 
his resolution, until at last the devil of drink 
was expelled, and the man who had come so 
near to ruin dedicated himself to the career of 
a medical missionary. Then the American 
was ready to return to his country, having 
missed his Master’s degree, but having won 
his brother’s soul. 
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THE SUN AND THE SHIELD 
Psalm Ixxxiv. ii. 

OTICE the comprehensiveness of this 
confession. The Lord God is both a 
sun and that which shields from the 
sun. He is the light, and that which guards 
from the light. When it is dark God shows 
the way, and when the light is too dazzling 
God protects us from the glare. It is the 
psalm which Sir Walter Scott transcribed in 
his hymn : — 

** But present still, though now unseen, 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. ” 

And 0, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm, the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light. ” 

Most people in their religious experience 
think of God as a shield. He stands between 
them and the storm. They hide beneath the 
shadow of His wings. It is the religion of 
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special Providence and of Divine interposi- 
tion. God shields His people from the burn- 
ing heat. Religion is a protective system, a 
very present help in time of trouble. Some 
people, on the other hand, think of God as a 
sun. When all is bright and cloudless, then 
they can believe, but when it storms, then 
the universe seems God-less. When God is in 
heaven, all’ s right with the world. I remem- 
ber a comfortable and church-going citizen 
who was overtaken by a great domestic sorrow, 
and said of it : It never occurred to me that 
such a thing could happen.” He had grown 
so in the habit of living in the sunshine that 
he was as helpless as a child in the dark. 
The faith of the Psalmist is comprehensive. 
He is like a man who watches the changing 
sky and delights in the alternations of nature. 
He does not say that the sunshine is glorious 
and the cloud dreary, that the day is welcome 
and the night forbidding. Nature is one sub- 
lime and precious reality, with its sun that 
tints the clouds, and its clouds that temper 
the sun ; with the golden day that dawns out 
of the night, and the silver stars which night 
alone reveals. He is able to sing the most 
perfect of modern hymns : — 
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“ Through all the various shifting scene 
Of life’s mistaken ill or good 
Thy hand, O God 1 conducts unseen 
The beautiful vicissitude.” 

This is rational religion. To try to keep 
religion in one part of life is to have it slip 
away altogether; to make it occasional and 
intermittent is to make it unreal. The Lord 
God is a sun, even if that sun smites fiercely ; 
the Lord God is a shield, even if that shield 
hides from us many truths we want to see. 
It is all one world. “The darkness,*' says 
the Psalmist, “hideth not from Thee ; but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and 
the light are both alike to Thee." 
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XLII 

INFIDELITY 
Hebrews iii, 12. 

evil heart of unbelief/* — that has 
always seemed to Christians a terrible 
sin. Infidelity, unbelief, — these have 
been from the beginning condemned, both by 
the Church and by the New T estament. Books 
are still written to expose the infidelity of the 
present age, and church Councils meet to try 
the unbelievers. But who are the infidels, and 
what is it to have an evil heart of unbelief? 
How surprised Jesus would have been, if he 
had been told that followers of his could 
ever confound infidelity with incorrectness or 
incompleteness of opinion. He met one day 
a soldier, whom perhaps he had never seen 
before, and reading that man's heart he said, 
“ I have not found so great faith, no, not in Is- 
rael." He sees two men fishing in their boat, 
and says to them, “ Follow me," and as they 
are responsive to his call, they become fit to 
be his apostles. So he goes his great way, 
accepting many who had been called unbe- 
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lievcrs, rejecting many who had been called 
orthodox, dividing people by new principles of 
classification, and welcoming the self-distrust- 
ful confession, “ Lord, I believe ; help Thou 
mine unbelief.” 

What, then, is infidelity ? It consists, an- 
swers this verse, in departing from the liv- 
ing God.” And what is the living God ? It 
is one^s real best, the real object of one’s rev- 
erence and worship, the God who is alive to 
you. To turn deliberately and consciously 
away from that which one knows to be his 
best, to withdraw one’s self from this Divine 
attraction, to turn one’s back upon this invi- 
tation of .the Spirit, — that is to be an infidel, 
faithless to the revelation offered to his own 
soul, sinning, as Jesus said, the unforgivable 
sin against the Holy Ghost. A young man 
comes to the university, the object of many 
loving prayers in his devoted home, and he 
prefers the darkness to the light, the service 
of the Devil to the service of God. That is 
infidelity; the evil heart of unbelief. An 
older man, to whom truth has once been 
a commanding ideal, loses faith in that ideal, 
sees the vision splendid fade into the light 
of common day, and settles into a comfortable 
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cynicism as a passive stay-at-home in a world 
that needs just such men as he. That again 
is an infidel. He has departed from the liv- 
ing God. In short, unbelief is not an intellec- 
tual but a moral sin; it is the Godless life ; it 
is practical atheism. The opposite of faith 
is not heresy, but faithlessness. The oppo- 
site of infidelity is not orthodoxy, but fidelity. 
Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of 
us this evil heart of unbelief. 
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XLIII 

THE YOUNG IDEALIST 
Hebrews xi* 27. 

H JQOSES, according to general tradition, 
gK was brought up in the luxury and 
^ abundance of the wonderful land of 
Egypt, living as a prince, learning the philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians, watching the marvel- 
lous river as it fed the land with its fertilizing 
stream. He was a young man just coming, 
this passage says, “to years;’' and might 
well have been overwhelmed by the flood of 
luxury the fields of Egypt were covered by 
the flood of the Nile. The spectacle, however, 
produced in him a spiritual revulsion. The 
more prodigal was the abundance about him, 
the more he dreaded its influence upon himself 
and upon his people. He saw that the spirit 
of materialism and commercialism was eating 
the fibre out of the nation’s heart, and that it 
was losing “ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt.” Thus this young idealist chose 
“ rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
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season/' He endured, this writer says, ‘‘as 
seeing Him who is invisible." He dedicated 
himself to the leadership of his people out of 
this land of splendid bondage. Beyond the 
comfort of the present he saw the hardship of 
the desert, but beyond the desert he saw the 
vision of a holy people and the worship of 
the true God. By faith he forsook Egypt, and 
the country which seemed so safe from vicis- 
situdes was soon submerged by the stream of 
its own prosperity, and its power withered 
before the Northern invaders as though the 
land were touched by a Northern frost. 

There is much in all this story which has 
a very modern note. Never, perhaps, since 
the days of Egypt has there been a time or 
a country so seriously threatened by its own 
prosperity as this country, in this very year. 
Never was t;here such concentration of capital, 
and never such distribution of wages. We 
are the richest people in the world. Pre- 
cisely here, however, is the peril of the time. 
We are not the first nation which has found 
in its abundance the seed of its decline. 
Egypt became the spoils of Greece, and Greece 
in turn of Rome, and Rome, again, of the un- 
spoiled Goths. And at such a time, who are 
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to rescue a nation from its materialism ? It is 
the task of the idealists to teach a people that 
if they would endure, they must see Him who 
is invisible. And who are our natural ideal- 
ists.^ They are our young men, just coming, 
as this passage says, ‘‘ to years.** Your young 
men, said the prophet, shall see visions. The 
hope of idealism in a commercial age is where 
such young men congregate in the presence 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. A 
university exists to direct one*s mind to other 
interests than those of money-making. A 
university, as one of the leaders of American 
education has said, is “a home of idealism. 
If it were not, it would be better that its 
walls should crumble in a night.** The final 
justification of a university is not in its collec- 
tions of material, but in its training of young 
men just coming to years, so that they shall 
look past the gains which allure a nation and 
save the nation’s soul. If we are to be res- 
cued from the fate which overtook the splen- 
dors of Egypt and Greece and Rome, it must 
be through the faith of the young idealists, 
who are obedient to their vision and endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible. 
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XLIV 


STANDING WATCH 


Habakkuk ii. i* 



^HERE is no mistake about religion 
which is more paralyzing than the 
notion that, in this relation between 
God and man, God alone is active, and that 
there is no need of alertness and effort on 
the human side. People give themselves most 
passionately to the getting of other things, — 
money, power, friends, or learning, — but they 
sometimes fancy that the peace and power of 
religion can be got without cost. They quote 
Mr. Lowell’s lines : — 


is heaven alone that is given away, 

’T is only God may be had for the asking,” 

forgetting that this asking of God involves a 
profound and eager desire. The earlier the- 
ology was much to blame for this impression. 
" Cast it all on Jesus,” it was said ; “ Leave 
all to God ; ” “ Oh, to be nothing, nothing ! ” 
These phrases are in fact utterances of reli- 
gious fatalism, and they tend to promote 
spiritual laziness and moral irresponsibility. 
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There are very few things in this world worth 
having which can be had cheaply. What 
we have come to call the strenuous life is 
essential to all acquisition. One cannot get 
his living for the asking ; he must work for 
his living. Why should it require less per- 
sistency and alertness to find a God than is 
necessary to find a dollar ? I once heard a 
young man remark that the name of God 
had lost to him all significance. When, 
however, he was asked whether his inter- 
ests, reading, and companionships had been 
such as to keep the spiritual life real and 
near, he was frank enough to answer that he 
had never given a thought to such matters for 
years. He had been living in quite an- 
other world, but he fancied that if religion 
were real, it would somehow break into his 
world by force. 

Over against this spiritual indolence stands 
the doctrine of the Bible. It constantly re- 
iterates the demand for personal initiative. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks,*' 
says the Psalmist, *‘my soul thirsteth for 
God.” Blessed are they that keep His tes- 
timonies, and that seek Him with the whole 
heart.” Watch therefore,” says Jesus, "for 
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ye know not when the time is." '‘Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock," says the Book 
of Revelation, but it is a door which one must 
open with his own hand from within. “If any 
man . . . open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him." Still more pictur- 
esque is the attitude of this prophet toward 
God. “ I will stand upon my watch," he says, 
“ and set me upon the tower, and will watch to 
see what He will say unto me." The prophet 
is a sentinel, pacing to and fro upon his tower, 
and looking out over the plain for the com- 
ing of the reinforcements of God. Or again, 
he is a sailor on his watch, peering from his 
vessel through the fog to find the pilot who 
shall take him into port. Some of you have 
seen, on an ocean steamer, the officer of the 
watch on the bridge, peering thus out toward 
the horizon. Sometimes he cannot see a ship’s 
length ahead; sometimes the sky is blue and 
serene before him ; but always there is a man 
standing watch, to see what may meet him ; 
and in the sense of that alertness on the 
bridge the passengers rest in peace below. 
Such is the discipline and preparedness which 
the voyage of life demands. We speak of such 
a man as being “ on deck ; " and the trouble 
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with a great part of the religious world is that 
it is not on deck, but is snugly below, like 
cabin passengers, with no officer on the bridge. 

will stand upon my watch," says the 
prophet. No man can tell another when the 
exigencies of life are to arise or its storms of 
temptation to be met. No good seaman waits 
until the storm has struck to go on deck, and 
no mystery of experience is so startling as the 
abrupt, unanticipated, and surprising ways in 
which the shifting weather of life suddenly 
tests the human soul. 

** Oh to be up and doing, 0 1 
Unfearing and unshamed to go 
In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business ) 


But ye ? O ye who linger still 
Here in your fortress on the hill 
With placid face, with tranquil breath, 
The unsought volunteers of death, 

Our cheerful General on high, 

With careless looks may pass you by.’’ 
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XLV 

LABORERS WITH GOD 
I Corinthians iii. 9. 

are laborers together with God,” — 
his is the most audacious and yet 
he most humbling statement of the 
religious life : God and man cooperate. Ef- 
ficiency in human life consists in discovering 
the laws of God and accelerating their move- 
ment. All invention, all discovery, all manu- 
facture, is a labor together with God. God's 
will creates, man's will adapts. God gives 
the iron and coal; man shapes the first into 
his engine, and converts the second into 
his steam, and goes flying on his way. God 
leads a soul into the experience of trouble 
or perplexity or care; and the soul, working 
with God, discovers the significance of this 
experience and adapts it to service. This is 
the essence of religion, the acceptance of the 
will of God as the direction of one’s own will. 

** Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 

There is, however, another side to the same 
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truth. Suppose that a man labors, not with 
God, but against Him ; suppose he attempts 
to thwart the law of righteousness or truth, 
then what happens ? He may, of course, de- 
ceive himself, or even ruin himself ; yet in 
the terrible irony of Providence he also is 
comprehended in the purposes of God and 
made a contributor to that end which he 
seems to defy. A man like Napoleon appears 
to thwart the purpose of God in the history 
of Europe, yet the will of God works through 
him and in spite of him, and he becomes 
a contributor to the education of the race. 
A man like Judas seems to stand straight 
across the path of the mission of Jesus, but 
the will of God sweeps even the traitor into 
His purpose, and Judas becomes the instru- 
ment of the Divine intention. Thus there is 
a certain impotence in the life of evil. One 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth. The liar, the licentiate, the cheat, 
may seem to succeed. The lie is believed, the 
lust is satisfied, the cheat is undiscovered ; but 
in the irony of fate these refugees from the 
Divine law come to wear even in their faces 
the mark of their sin, and add but new proofs 
to the law which they have defied. The 
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conduct of life, then, becomes like the experi- 
ence of the brave Nansen in his attempt to 
reach the Pole. Men had struggled Northward 
through weary days from the Greenland side, 
only to find at the end of each day’s march 
that they had been swept farther South by a 
current which moved the whole pack of ice 
beneath their feet. Then the Norwegian ex- 
plorer made himself a laborer together with 
God, through the Siberian approach, and gave 
himself to the mighty sweep of the polar 
current, so that the law which he had discov- 
ered bore him toward the realization of his 
dream. It is the same with every honest de- 
sire to do right. The current of God’s laws 
is under you; the movement of things is 
with you ; you are a laborer together with God, 
and you sing at your work : — 

“ Why labor at the dull mechanic oar 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the swift current flowing, 

Right onward to the eternal shore ? ’’ 
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XLVI 

THE TREE AND THE LEAVEN 
Matthew xiii. 31-33. 

NE of the most striking facts about 
the Kingdom of God, as described by 
Jesus, is that it is like so many things. 
It is like a sower and like a field ; it is like a 
fisherman with his nets and like a merchant 
with his pearls ; it is like things that are near 
and things that are far away ; it is to come in 
glory and it is to come without observation. 
All that Jesus sees is suggestive to him of 
his comprehensive vision of the Kingdom. 
All that helps the world will help the King- 
dom. All sorts of talents and types con- 
tribute to the realization of the better world. 
Yet in this series of pictures there sometimes 
appears to be a certain orderliness and se- 
quence. Having used one figure of speech, 
Jesus seems to look for another which may 
amplify or enrich his thought. The Kingdom, 
for instance, in this passage, is to be like a 
great tree, in which the birds of the air will 
lodge ; and again, the Kingdom is to be like 
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leaven, which will leaven the whole lump. 
Both of these figures illustrate the principle 
of growth and expansion. The tree puts out 
its branches above, the leaven spreads from 
within. It is not impossible, however, that 
this sequence of ideas discloses to us the 
mind of Jesus as it penetrates to the deeper 
meaning of his message. The first way of 
growth may have seemed to him to make 
an insufficient picture until the second con- 
ception of the Kingdom is superadded. The 
Kingdom will indeed spread like a great tree 
until it overshadows all the world; but, he 
goes on, it will not spread as a tree until it 
expands as leaven, and the external and visi- 
ble Kingdom will wait until the spiritual and 
invisible Kingdom has been realized within 
the heart. 

Of course, we cannot be sure that such a 
sequence of illustrations was designed to be 
significant, but it certainly indicates a truth 
which the present age much needs to learn. 
When people in our time are looking for a 
better world, they are tempted to look for it 
as for the growth of a tree, by the way of out- 
ward expansion, multiplication of branches, 
complexity of organization; as though the 
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Kingdom were to come by simple increase of 
mass. The fact is, however, that the King- 
dom cannot come as a tree until it has worked 
as leaven, quietly and silently, penetrating 
from the motives and ideals of the few into 
the lives of the many. A golden age,’* Mr. 
Spencer once said, cannot be made from 
leaden instincts.” A better world must be 
created by better men. When Jesus, in an- 
other place, says that where two or three are 
gathered together in his name, he will be in 
the midst of them, that saying is often in- 
terpreted as an apologetic phrase, as though 
the spirit of the Master need not be wholly 
absent even among a very few. There is, 
however, no note of apology in the saying 
itself ; it is, on the contrary, a definition of 
the method of Jesus. His way of teaching 
was to seek, not the crowd, but the individual. 
He saved men one at a time ; he concerned 
himself not with conspicuous undertakings, 
but with the quiet intimacies of personal life. 
He pictured the Kingdom as coming like a 
great tree; but his own work for the King- 
dom was by the method of the leaven. It 
must be the same to-day. Not to the crowd, 
but to the two or three, come the profounder 
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messages of the spirit. In quiet moments 
like these, where two or three are met to- 
gether in his name, the spirit of Jesus is 
most naturally and effectively present. And 
after the parable of the leaven is fulfilled, and 
the self-effacing, unassuming, consecrated life 
has permeated the social mass, then may 
follow the parable of the great tree, and the 
community, or the university, or the nation, 
may become at last the Kingdom of God. 
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XLVII 
DEFEATS 
Galatians vi. 14. 

S T is a curious fact that many of the 
events most reverently commemo- 
rated in this neighborhood were occa- 
sions of defeat. On April 19,1775, the British 
regulars marched gallantly out to Lexington 
and Concord, and the minutemen fled after 
the first volley. On the i6th of June in the 
same year, the little comjmny of New Eng- 
land farmers formed on the green near our 
Law School and marched away to Bunker’s 
Hill, but the next day saw them trooping 
back defeated, and the British with undaunted 
bravery had stormed the heights. Opposite 
the State House in Boston stands the beauti- 
ful monument which commemorates the charge 
of Colonel Shaw and his black regiment at 
Fort Wagner. This also was a defeat. The 
attack was repulsed, and the young Harvard 
hero was, as the report of the battle said, 
‘^buried with his niggers.’’ Yet these events 
have become our most honorable memories. 
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The scattered volleys of the Colonials at Cohn 
cord were a shot heard round the world ; the 
defeat at Bunker’s Hill proved that the Col- 
onists could stand against British regulars ; 
and the negroes at Fort Wagner earned the 
right to be treated as men. The lost battles 
were the prophecy of victory; the defeats 
were the seed of power. 

There are times like these in the experience 
of almost every life. Y ou come to a point where 
you must frankly say, ‘‘Thistimel am beaten. 
Here is an overwhelming defeat; the enemy 
was too strong ; the position was impregna- 
ble.” Yet as a rule the experience of defeat 
is the way to self-respect, self-confidence, and 
hope. Out of what seems disaster issues the 
capacity to win. Discomfiture teaches the 
conditions of success. Many a life has learned 
the insignificance of its apparent triumphs, 
and has cherished as most precious the les- 
sons of its defeats. The humble, it is written, 
possess the Kingdom of Heaven ; but humility, 
as Henry Drummond once said, is as a rule 
to be obtained only through humiliation. One 
should never forget that the cross of Jesus 
Christ, which was a sign of suffering, has be- 
come the symbol of spiritual victory. ‘‘ In this 
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sign,” the vision said to Constantine, “ con- 
quer.” And the Apostle Paul, writing of that 
in which he may glory, says, “ God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
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XLVIII 

THE RETICENCE OF THE GOSPELS 
J^o/in xiv. 2. 

NE of the most striking traits of the 
teaching of Jesus is its reticence con- 
cerning many things which one would 
like to know. Through all Christian history 
people have gone to the Gospels for answers 
to questions which seemed to them of the 
highest importance, and concerning which 
churches have quarrelled, and have been met 
by silence. It was the same with the first 
disciples of Jesus. They bring him their 
questions about his own fate and he an- 
swers, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled: I go 
to prepare a place for you.*' They ask him 
whither he is going, and he replies, “ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions : if it were 
not so, I would have told you,” as though it 
were not necessary that he should tell them 
more. They bring him even the most ele- 
mentary wish: “Shew us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us,” and he answers, “How sayest 
thou then, Shew us the Father?” Finally, 
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he explains this reserve of teaching by add- 
ing: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.*’ 

How profound a lesson there is in this 
reticence of Jesus. Many a teacher has 
failed of his task because he has tried to im- 
part too much, and has not been able to say 
to his pupil: have other things to teach, 

but ye cannot bear them now.*’ Many a 
religious movement has failed because it 
demanded certainty about uncertain things, 
and left no room for reticence, reserve, or 
growth. Many a friendship is too insatia- 
ble in expression, forgetting that an absolute 
sympathy need not be fortified by many 
words : — 


“ I count that friendship little worth 
Which has not many things untold, 

Sweet longings that no words can hold, 

And passion secrets waiting birth.” 

It is the same with Christian discipleship. It 
is a habit of mind which is not inquisitive and 
insistent, but patient and expectant. It can 
afford to be ignorant of many things. Its 
heart is not troubled. When the Spirit of 
truth is come, it will guide us into all truth. 
“One step enough for me,** says the loyal 
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disciple. He goes his way in the com- 
panionship of his Master, without excessive 
curiosity, and across the silences of life the 
Teacher says, “If it were not so, I would 
have told you.” 
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XLIX 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 
Psalm xcvi. 9. 

beauty of holiness/' says the more 
familiar reading, but the Revised Ver- 
sion corrects the translation so that 
the suggestion of the phrase is lost. The 
change of meaning would commend itself 
to some readers because they are in grave 
doubt whether holiness is in reality a state 
of which beauty can be afhrmed. Is it not 
rather true that a saint is as a rule an un- 
lovely, bloodless creature, whom one must re- 
gard as good, but whom one cannot regard 
as beautiful ? Many conscientious Christians 
have found it almost impious to associate 
beauty with holiness. They have banished 
from their religion the charm of music and 
art, and have worshipped a stern, law-giving. 
Old Testament God. On the other hand, and 
by the most natural of reactions, many peo- 
ple have been led to believe that if holiness 
is without beauty, beauty may be without 
holiness. The beautiful, they have said, how- 
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ever unholy it may be, is adorable. “ Art for 
art’s sake” is a sufficient guide. The naked- 
ness of beauty is fairer than the ugliness 
of holiness. Asceticism reacts into aestheti- 
cism. 

What, however, is the real relation of holi- 
ness to beauty ? Each is in its own language 
an expression of the perfect. Holiness is but 
another name for wholeness, and to become 
holy is to approach the symmetry and complete- 
ness of the spiritual life. But is not beauty 
also the vision of the perfect, the hearing of 
the perfect harmony, the outline of the per- 
fect form } We speak of a work of art as 
''perfectly beautiful.” It realizes, we mean to 
say, the ideal of its object as a perfect whole. 
One of our own philosophers has said that the 
joy with which one contemplates the beauti- 
ful is the joy of seeing something at last 
which is perfect. Thus it has happened 
throughout all history that art has been the 
natural expression of religion. Whenever the 
beautiful has been the symbol of holiness, 
there art has had a renaissance, and when 
this idealism has faded, then art has lan- 
guished. Greek art rose with Greek idealism, 
and when art for art's sake dominated the 
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national mind, then began the decadence of 
Greece. And what shall we say of the mod- 
ern literature, which is so clever and brilliant 
in technique, but which has no taste for 
holiness ? Can it find the perfect art in the 
sewers of life ? Is the scum of experience 
its reality.^ Does one see the bottom of 
things when he stirs up the mud ? Great art 
and great literature wait now, as always, for 
a renaissance of idealism. What cannot be 
taught in speech may be said through the 
symbolism of art, and the perfection of which 
one’s thought dimly conceives may be real- 
ized in the perfectly beautiful.” Thus there 
is one aspect of religion in which it addresses 
the reason, where the truth makes man free, 
and another aspect of religion in which it 
prompts conduct, and by doing the will one 
comes to learn the doctrine; but there re- 
mains a third aspect of holiness in which one 
is not so much a truth-seeker or a duty-doer 
as a contemplator of the beautiful life. The 
Old Testament taught as its reward of virtue 
that men should “see the King in His 
beauty,” and when the New Testament de- 
scribes the perfect character, it speaks of the 
“grace of Jesus Christ,” that graciousness of 
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manner, conduct, and voice, which can only 
be described as beautiful, and which the lover 
of the beautiful may contemplate with un- 
mixed and lofty joy. 
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SYMMETRY 


Colossians ii. lo. 


ye are complete in him/' says the 
Apostle. No mistake about religion 
tS&JVv^ is more persistent than the notion that 
it is chiefly concerned with giving up things. 
You give up your pleasures, your happiness, 
your freedom of thought and action, and then 
you seem to be on the way to be a Christian. 
Religion becomes a process of subtraction ; 
it tells you the things which you may not do. 
Renunciation, self-denial, ** Entsageity' as Car- 
lyle called it, is the aim of the Christian life. 
The monk and the hermit are the saints of 
the church. All this is in sharp contrast 
with the spirit of the New Testament. ‘‘ I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." “ I am 
come that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly." “ Of his fulness have we all re- 
ceived." Ye are complete in him," — these 
are the great words which strike the full, rich 
chord of the Christian character. The Chris- 
tian ideal is, not of negation but of apprecia- 
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tion, not of emptiness but of fulness, not of 
deformity but of symmetry. 

Suppose, for instance, that one has an im- 
perfectly developed and sickly body ; what is 
the religious duty of his physical life ? His 
religious duty is, not to neglect or scorn this 
weak and inefficient body, but to build it up 
into symmetry. I have read of one saint in 
the early church who had visions which he 
thought were spiritual longings, but found one 
day that the real reason for his vague dreams 
was that he had become terribly hungry. He 
had starved his body for the sake of his soul, . 
and had mistaken emptiness for holiness. It 
is the same with one’s thought. To think 
straight, to acquire intellectual grasp and 
perspective, to escape from one-sidedness and 
narrowness into intellectual symmetry, is a 
part of the religious life. Denkenl^ said 
Hegel, ^^ist auch Gottesdienst!' To think, 
that also is to worship. It is the same with 
one’s conduct. Many a man expends his 
moral energy in tearing down sins when he 
ought to be building up goodness. It is the 
story of the man who cast out one devil and 
into his empty house thronged seven others, 
so that his last state was worse than the first. 
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Nature abhors a vacuum. The only way to 
overcome evil is to overcome it with good. 
Finally, the same thing is true of religion. 
What religion desires is not a truncated piece 
of a man, but a whole man, healthy, happy, 
natural, and free. Religion is not a January 
thaw of sentimentalism, but a clear, vigorous, 
frosty morning, which stirs one’s energy and 
steadies one’s nerves. Religion means not 
less life but more life, not subtraction of power 
but multiplication of power, not emptiness but 
fulness. I remember hearing it said of Phillips 
Brooks that he seldom preached a sermon 
without using in it the word “ richness,” and 
it was certainly a word most characteristic of 
him. Life to that great prophet was ineffably 
rich, and to realize and share the richness of 
experience, to accept the rich privilege of life 
with a chaste body, an alert mind, a sensitive 
imagination, and a steady will, — that was but 
to repeat the great promise of this passage, 
** Ye are complete in him.” 
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LI 

THE CHANGELESSNESS OF GOD 

Psalm cii. 27. 

(For the New Year.) 

2N one stands at the beginning pf 
new year, he is first of all impressed 
^ the fact of change, the transition 
from the old to the new. 

** Ring out the old,” 

he sings, — 

Ring in the new ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold. 

Ring out the thousand wars of old ; 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

Ring in the Clirist that is to be.” 

Yet behind this impressive fact of change 
there lies the much deeper and much more 
steadying idea of the changelessness of God, 
^‘The heavens . . . shall perish,*' says this 
psalm, ‘‘but Thou shalt endure.** “As a ves- 
ture shalt Thou change them, and they shall 
be changed : But Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall have no end. ** Bridging the chasm 
of years, spanning the gulf of the centuries, is 
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this continuous, inerrant, immutable unity of 
the purposes of God ; and amid the changings 
and shiftings of time, which are like the chan- 
gings of a garment, His years have no end. 

It is this faith in the stability of God which 
sustains one in a world of change. The whole 
history of science, of logic, of human reasoning, 
is based upon this assurance of inviolability 
and consistency in the universe, and assumes 
that we have relations with the immutable. 
And when one turns to the experiences of 
life, the one hope of peace and confidence, 
and indeed of sanity, is in this certainty that 
our affections and ideals are untouched by the 
changing years. A man walks his way stum- 
blingly through the dark, looking for truth, but 
he can go on with courage if he sees some- 
thing fixed, a star above him to which he 
may look and toward which he may hold his 
way. A sailor steers his course across the 
; pathless sea. He must veer one way and an- 
other as the wind may blow. What brings him 
to his port is the needle that points always 
true, and looking on which he may say: 

Thank God, that in spite of head-winds and 
stormy seas I have one guide that does not 
swerve.” Each experience of change thus 
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renews the demand for changelessness, the 
assurance that our lives are not the prey 
of the passing years, but are touched by the 
timelessness and immutability of God. ** What 
is excellent,” said Emerson, “ as God lives, is 
permanent.” We may put away the life of the 
passing year as we put away a vesture which 
is changed ; but there are purposes and hopes 
whose years have no end, and one may pass 
tranquilly the artificial boundary of years be- 
cause he is upheld by the Everlasting Arms. 

** It fortifies my soul,” 

said a poet, who knew all the tragedy of 
change and the transitions of faith and fear, — 

** It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, truth is so ; 

That howso’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

1 steadier step when I recall 

That though 1 slip, Thou dost not fall.” 
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LI I 

SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND 
Mark iv. 28. 

a *HE coming of spring in New England 
! is an extraordinary mingling of pa- 
! tience and abruptness, of delay and 
expectancy, of gradualncss and precipitancy, 
of the imperceptible processes of growth and 
the sudden burst of foliage and flowers. 
Nature lingers through chilly days as though 
timid and hesitating, and there seems to be no 
deliverance from the barrenness of winter; 
but of a sudden the crocuses bloom on South- 
ern slopes, and across the hillside the land- 
scape is tinted with the delicate silver-grey 
of opening leaves. The new energy which 
has been stored away leaps forth into new life 
of verdure, fragrance, and song, until the 
precipitancy of spring is again supplanted 
by the gradualness of summer, and as the 
Gospel says, there appears: “First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn.*' 

It is a parable of human life, and the para- 
ble answers many questions about the meaning 
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of experience. Life, like nature, is often very 
slow in its ways, and often very sudden. A 
great part of it is made up of routine, drudg- 
ery, education, habit, prayer, when nothing 
seems to happen. The days are overcast, 
sterile, and insignificant, and the fundamen- 
tal virtue appears to be that of patience. 
Then, of a sudden, life is met by some terrific 
surprise; temptations leap out of ambush; 
opportunities approach in an instant, decisions 
must be made in a moment, and quite the 
opposite question presses upon one*s mind. 
How can one be ready for such exigencies ? 
How can one sleep with his armor on f How 
can one be safe in this instant attack } In- 
stead of the gift of patience we need the 
opposite gift of alertness, responsiveness, 
mastery of these crises of fate. This alterna- 
tion, however, of patience and expectancy, 
of monotony and surprise, is precisely what 
gives life its interest and significance. This 
is the way of growth, in man as in nature. 
Routine, detail, study, duty, prayer, are the 
storing up of energy for the sudden summons 
and the moment’s need. One can no more 
meet a moral emergency without the habit of 
self-discipline than a plant can bud in spring 
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which has not stored up its growth in winter. 
The insight and courage of the instant are the 
bloom which unfolds from the daily duty done. 
When one comes to look back upon life, no- 
thing is more impressive than to survey these 
alternations of experience, to recall the sud- 
denness of life’s demands, and to remember 
that they were met in the stored-up strength 
of remote and uneventful days. A poet, who 
once walked our Cambridge streets, and who 
knew much both of spiritual delays and of 
spiritual expectancy, repeats to us this parable 
of the New England spring: — 

“ December days were brief and chill, 

The winds of March were wild and drear, 

And nearer, but receding still. 

Spring never would, we thought, be here. 

The leaves that burst, the suns that shine, 

Had, none the less, their certain date. 

And thou, oh human heart of mine, 

Be still, refrain thyself, and wait 1 ” 
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SPRING RAINS 


Deuteronomy xi. 12-14. 

g^^jlHIS is a promise which has certainly 
been fulfilled in good measure this 
year, — that God would give us the 
rain of the land in due season, the first 
rain and the latter rain, that we may have 
grass for our cattle, and may eat and be full. 
The world of nature has been waiting for 
this abundant visitation of the rain, as though 
its baptism were the beginning of its new 
life, and this sacrament of power has de- 
scended in the rain to each stalk and root and 
made it ready to lift itself in verdure and 
bloom. 

It is the same with that spring-time which 
comes to the human soul through the religious 
life. One of the most dangerous heresies about 
religion is the notion that in this experience 
we do it all, — that religion is an achieve- 
ment, a research, a consequence of theology 
or philosophy. We speak of proving God, 
or of getting religion, or of finding Christ, 
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as though our religion were a self-developing 
growth, a supreme effort of the reason or the 
will. Of course, this element of initiative is 
as essential a part of religion as the self-devel- 
opment of the plant in the order of nature. 
Yet this lift of the reason toward truth is a 
response to the persuasion of God, like the 
answer of the plant to the persuasion of sun- 
shine and rain. What the spring-time is in 
nature, that is religion in the soul. It is the 
concurrence of the inward desire with the 
Power from above. ‘‘We loved Him,*’ says 
the Apostle, “because He first loved us.” 
Antecedent to the growth of the soul is the 
descent of the rain of God. Before we prove 
God, He proves us. Before we find Christ, 
he finds us. The Prodigal’s coming to himself 
was but the answer of his will to the call of the 
waiting Father. A mind which hides itself 
from these influences of the Eternal is like a 
plant in the dark, which becomes a colorless, 
meagre, spindly growth. The normal way of 
life is in the cooperation of the effort from 
within and the influence from above. Nothing 
is more mysterious, and yet nothing is more 
natural, than this spring-time of the soul. 
The life that has been unfruitful, ineffective, 
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sterile, wintry, greets the descending rain, and 
then there — 

Comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. , . . 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The growing soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 

The One true Life its own renew.” 
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LIV 

SIN 

Zu^e xviii. lo. 

(Ash Wednesday.) 

a HIS is the first day of the season 
preceding Easter Sunday, which is 
observed by a large part of the Chris- 
tian Church under the title of Lent. The 
name is derived, I believe, from the Anglo- 
Saxon word for spring. Lent is the spring 
fast. Ash Wednesday, the day of ashes, dies 
ciuerum, was a day added to Lent, it is said, 
by Gregory the Great, as a day of special peni- 
tence. Sinners in the Middle Ages might 
present themselves at the door of the church, 
where the Bishop poured ashes on their heads 
as a sign of humiliation, and drove them 
from the church until Easter came. 

Sin and repentance, thus dealt with, might 
well seem concrete and definite enough ; but 
sin, as it is frequently talked of in the churches 
to-day, has an abstract, remote, and theologi- 
cal sound, as though it were a proposition to 
accept, instead of a weight of ashes on one's 
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head. People may believe in Sin with a cap- 
ital ‘‘S/' while taking small account of the sins 
in small letters, which are hidden in their 
own lives. They may call themselves miser- 
able sinners, without observing the bearing of 
this general proposition on the fact that they 
are impatient, or ungrateful, or prejudiced, 
or worried, or cross. The first thing, there- 
fore, to do with sin is to remove the capital 
letter, to forget the theology of repentance, 
and to speak with the utmost simplicity of 
one's own faults or blunders or stupidities. 
Then the attitude of repentance and confes- 
sion becomes real and inevitable, and one 
may say with an honest heart : ** God be 
merciful to me a sinner." 

There is a further thing to remember in this 
confession. It is not only a reasonable act, 
but it is also a step to something better. The 
sense of sin has often brought with it a sense 
of helplessness, and of incurable alienation 
from God. “ We are miserable sinners," says 
the prayer, ‘‘and there is no health in us." 
The fact is, however, that the confession 
itself is a sign of returning health. It is not 
the prayer of an incurable, but of a conva- 
lescent. When the publican says, “ God be 
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merciful to me a sinner,” he is by that very 
confession less a sinner. When the prodigal 
cries, “ I am not worthy to be called thy son/” 
he is at that very moment, as the passage says, 
“ coming to himself.” Health is best secured 
by recognizing one’s limitations and con- 
fessing one’s constitutional weaknesses. It is 
the same with character. When a man says, 
‘‘I am quick-tempered, lazy, shy, reckless, 
slow. God be merciful to me a sinner,” in that 
definite and specific confession he is on the 
way to self-discipline and self-control. The 
confession of sin meets him not on his way 
down, but on his way up. He is not con- 
templating a theological abstraction; he is 
facing his own moral risks ; and from such a 
confession he goes down to his house justi- 
fied, not because he is better than other men, 
but because he knows what is the matter with 
him and what he ought to do. The day of 
ashes is the first sign that the day of eternal 
life is near. It may seem midwinter, but the 
festival of the spring, which is to end in the 
festival of resurrection, has already begun. 
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LV 

POPULARITY 
Luke xix. 37. 

(Palm Sunday.) 

g^^j^O-MORROW is known to many 
Christians as Palm Sunday, the day 
of the entry of Jesus among welcom- 
ing throngs into Jerusalem. How abrupt and 
tragic is the change of public sentiment which 
is to come over these enthusiasts within the 
next few days! On this Sunday he passes 
the brow of the Mount of Olives with his little 
company of friends, and the whole population 
of the city meets him, and people throw their 
garments in his path and strew his way with 
branches. He is the most popular person in 
Jerusalem. Men would follow him and die 
for him, if he would but give the word. The 
tide of popularity ebbs, however, as quickly 
as it flows, and in four days the same people 
who were crying “Hosanna"' are shouting 
“Crucify him, crucify him,"" and as we read, 
“their voices prevailed."" 

No one can live long without observing 
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many instances of this tragedy of popularity, 
the hero of one year forgotten the next, the 
applause fading into indifference, the popular 
judgment swayed by the changing wind of 
gossip or scandal or self-interest. Popularity 
ebbs and flows like a tide, and the man who 
is lifted up by it on a wave of self-conceit 
finds himself of a sudden stranded on the flats 
of despair. 

How, then, does Jesus meet the shifting 
breezes of popularity ? He seems to be abso- 
lutely unconcerned about them. He does not 
know or care how the wind blows. On Palm 
Sunday, while the shouts of the people are 
about him, he stands as if alone on the Mount 
of Olives and, looking over the valley to Jeru- 
salem, weeps for the sorrows of the city ; and 
on the following Thursday, when the people are 
crying ‘‘ Crucify him,*' again he does not seem 
to hear them, but goes his way, undisturbed 
as he was before unflattered, peaceful in blame 
as in praise, and standing before Pilate as a 
criminal, says to him, ‘‘ I am a king/* That 
is the first teaching of Jesus as he approaches 
this last week of his life. 

We live in a time of extraordinary publicity. 
Gossip, scandal, praise, and blame beset every 
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life, and many people are tempted to watch 
for applause or for censure as though they 
were tests of success. Politicians with their 
ears to the ground, journalists pandering to 
popular passion, preachers tickling the public 
ear, — these are signs of the times which re- 
veal the itching for popularity. Even in our 
sports we talk of supporting players by organ- 
ized noise, as though one could not even play 
a game at his best without dependence on 
applause. Yet in our time, as always, there 
is but one kind of man which in the end wins 
a worthy victory. It is the man who depends 
neither on praise nor blame. He leads his life 
instead of following it. There is but one 
commendation which he desires, — that of his 
own conscience. He has his Palm Sundays of 
appreciation, but they do not stir him to self- 
esteem ; he has his Gethsemanes when friends 
desert him, but they do not depress him to 
despair. He does his duty and bears his cross ; 
and finally he is remembered, not because 
he was popular or unpopular, but because he 
accomplished the work which was given him 
to do, and was so busy saving others that he 
had no time to save himself. 
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LVI 

JESUS WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM 
Luke xix. 41. 

(Passion Week, Monday.) 

is the week which Christians 
commemorate as the anniversary of the 
last week in the life of Jesus Christ. 
The chronology of the Gospel story is in great 
part obscure. The different narratives assign 
a different order to many events. Toward the 
end, however, the paths of the different stories 
converge, and the last days of the life of Jesus 
may be traced with precision, as he proceeds 
from the triumph of Sunday to the death 
of Friday. To-day, then, we see Jesus as he 
comes up from Bethany over the brow of the 
Mount of Olives and receives the homage 
of the welcoming throng. The place where 
this happened is one of the most picturesque 
spots in the world. You come suddenly over 
the elbow of the hill and look across the inter- 
vening valley on the whole city, with the 
temple, the streets, and the pinnacles, spread 
out like a map at your feet. There Jesus met 
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what seemed his culminating triumph. One 
company had followed him from Bethany, 
another came from the city to join them, and 
just at this point the two streams of admirers 
met. It is the king, they said, coming to his 
own city. “ Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.** But what is Jesus 
doing at this moment of his triumph ? He is 
looking past this welcoming throng to the city 
which he wants to save, and as he looks he 
weeps over the foolish, frivolous, fickle scene. 
He sees the Roman soldiers parading in the 
streets ; he sees the traders in the temple- 
area ; he sees the lazy priests, sunning them- 
selves on the temple steps. It is a political, 
commercial, ecclesiastical world, with no wel- 
come for his spiritual message, and in the 
moment of what seems his triumph he stands 
and weeps. 

Might not the spirit of Jesus stand with the 
same sense of sorrow amid much of the splen- 
dor of the modern world ? The Roman soldiers 
paced the streets of Jerusalem then, and to-day 
the Christian nations are competing with each 
other, on a scale which Rome never knew, 
in recruiting their armies -and building their 
navies for the un-Christian ends of war. The 
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commercialism of Jerusalem crowded into the 
temple until Jesus had to drive it out with a 
whip, but what would he say of the commer- 
cialism which threatens the foundations of 
American democracy and even of American 
religion ? The ecclesiastics of J erusalem were 
converting religion into an artificial form, and 
still the religion of Jesus suffers quite as much 
from its friends as from its enemies. Across 
the welcoming throngs and waving flowers of 
Palm Sunday, across the chasm of the years, 
looks the grave face of Jesus, as it looked 
across the valley into the city which he loved, 
and seeing the unprepared, unregarding, fool- 
ish, fickle world before him, he weeps over 
it, saying : If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace ! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes."' 
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LVII 

THE TRIBUTE MONEY 

Luke you, 19-26. 

(Passion Week, Tuesday.) 

are tracing, day by day, the incidents 
)f the last week of the life of Jesus. 
2ach morning he comes from the 
seclusion of Bethany into the city, to deliver 
his message; and each morning he is met by 
questioners, who try, as this passage says, 
to ^‘take hold of his speech.'' They are 
like inquisitors attempting to justify the con- 
demnation which they have already deter- 
mined to execute. The case of the tribute- 
money is of this kind. The man is not an 
honest inquirer. Titian has painted him as 
he was, a shrewd, artful spy, with his question 
carefully formulated so as to be unanswerable. 
If Jesus says that the Jews should pay a tax 
to Rome, then he should be rejected as a 
spurious Messiah. If, on the other hand, he 
says that they should not pay a tax to Rome, 
then he is a rebel and should be condemned. 
By the side of this shrewd inquirer stands, in 
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Titian's picture, the calm, stern, pitying face 
of Jesus, — the only adequate reproduction, 
by one of the great Masters, of the nobility 
and force which Jesus must have shown. The 
man's purpose is easy to read, and Jesus, 
reading that purpose, turns back the ques- 
tioner upon himself. Holding up the penny, 
Jesus says : ^^Look at this coin with which 
you must pay your tax. The very face 
stamped upon it is your confession that you 
render to Csesar what is his. I need not 
therefore discuss this question with you. 
You have answered it yourself. I ask you, 
however, another question. Are you willing 
to give to the King I serve as loyal an obe- 
dience as you give to Caesar, or are you a 
better subject of your Governor than you 
are of your God ? ** And they marvelled at 
his answer, and held their peace." 

Thus Jesus answered then, and now, in this 
modern world, with its pressing problems of 
divided allegiance, the same stern, pitying 
figure stands and makes the same demand. 
People ask him every possible question about 
his politics, his theology, his conception of 
the church, his view of divorce, or of wages, 
or of socialism. Sometimes they try to en- 
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tangle him in his replies, but he refuses to 
be ensnared, and with lofty satire turns back 
such questioners upon themselves. These 
matters, he says, are of great moment, and 
it is not surprising that you render to them 
your tribute of interest and loyalty. I, how- 
ever, ask you a similar question. Are you 
giving to God the same devotion which you 
give to these admirable ends? You are a 
politician devoted to your Caesar, your party, 
your cause. It is right and justifiable. A 
good cause needs a good servant. But are 
you giving as much time and thought to 
the service of your God as you are to the 
service of your party; or are you saying, as 
a Senator of the United States is reported 
to have said, that the Golden Rule has no 
place in politics? You are an ecclesiastic, 
passionately concerned for your church, your 
doctrine, your hierarchy, your authority. But 
are you, I now ask, in danger of becoming a 
priest rather than a prophet, a churchman 
rather than a Christian, an ecclesiastical me- 
chanic rather than a spiritual power ? You 
are a student, devoted to your work, your play, 
your hopes and ambitions. It is right and 
inevitable that this should be so. Render to 
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these ends all that is their due. But are 
you, on the same terms of unconstrained 
and happy loyalty, consecrating these aca- 
demic aims to the service of your God, and 
translating your privileges here into ways of 
religious service? So Jesus stands before 
the modern inquirer as he stood that day in 
Jerusalem, — not as a culprit to be pitied, but 
as a judge to be heard ; searching the motives 
of his inquisitors, until many a man who is 
rendering everything to Caesar and nothing 
to God shrinks away and dares ask him no 
more questions. 
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LVIII 

THE BOX OF OINTMENT 

Matthew xxvi. 7. 

(Passion Week, Wednesday.) 

■ N each of these days which commem- 
orate the last week of the life of 
Jesus we come on special incidents 
of peculiar pathos and significance. Thus, 
on this Wednesday, when Jesus has returned 
from Jerusalem to the home at Bethany, there 
is disclosed as almost nowhere else in the 
story of his life his appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. Most of his experience was so sombre 
in its character that this touch of aesthetic 
pleasure slants through it as a sunbeam strikes 
across a cloudy day, but this flash of artistic 
delight gives a new illumination to his career. 
Some critics have been puzzled by this accept- 
ance of the costly ointment. Was not Judas, 
they ask themselves, right in saying that it 
should have been sold and given to the poor ? 
Was it not extravagant and unjustifiable to 
waste so costly an offering? These critics, 
however, as often happens, are too profound 
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in their commentary. It is the simplicity of 
the scene which is its charm. The woman 
whose life Jesus has redeemed comes to him 
in her gratitude. What can she do for him 
as his fate approaches > She can, in fact, do 
nothing for him. She utters herself, there- 
fore, through the symbolism of sacrifice, and 
Jesus cannot restrain his pleasure at this 
lavish outpouring of her heart. It comforts 
him to know that any one can care so much 
for him. It is like a strain of music to him, 
a touch of harmony where the world is full 
of discord. Within the stern work of the 
preacher of righteousness there is room for 
this appreciation of emotions which beauty 
alone can express. 

It is the same in many experiences still. 
You are moved, for instance, by deep sym- 
pathy with a friend in need. What can you do 
for him ? You can, it would seem, do nothing. 
He must bear his own cross in his own way. 
Then the symbolism of sacrifice comes to 
your help, the pressure of the hand, a word 
of greeting, the message of a flower. Help- 
less and impotent as such offerings may seem, 
they may carry more strength and hope than 
your wisest advice can bear, and some day years 
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after, your friend may turn to you and say : 

You have done many things which no doubt 
have seemed to you more important, but you 
never helped any one more than when that day 
you held out your hand to me/' Who can be 
sure what are the things which are worth his 
doing ? Sometimes one reserves himself from 
these testimonies of friendship or gratitude in 
order to do this greater work, and in the end 
fails to do either. Sometimes one is tempted 
to ask of such an impulse to manifest his sym- 
pathy : ** Is it after all worth while ? Has the 
symbolism of sentiment' a place for itself in 
this utilitarian world " It is well at such times 
to remember that while many incidents of the 
life of Jesus have been lost to history, this 
unthrifty outpouring of spontaneous affection 
has remained among the permanent treasures 
of the world, so that the word of Jesus has 
come true : ‘‘Wheresoever this Gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her." 
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LIX 

THE INDIFFERENTIST 


John xviii. 38. 
(Passion Week, Thursday.) 


K MONG the events which led up to the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, the most 
decisive was the interview of Jesus 
with Pilate. ** Then led they Jesus . . . unto 
the hall of judgment : and it was early.'' This 
Roman governor is the perfect type of a man 
who refuses to take sides. He is the consist- 
ent indifferentist. He takes no interest in the 
case of this Jewish malefactor. He does not 
care how it shall be determined. He washes 


his hands of it, and only asks that he may be 
let alone. He is busy with more important 
subjects. Perhaps he is sleepy, for it is early. 
“ Take ye him," he says, ‘‘ and judge him 
according to your law. I find in him no fault 
at all. I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man." He retires behind his curtains 
and leaves Jesus to his fate. It soon becomes 
plain, however, that this neutrality is an im- 
possible position. People had to take sides 
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about the *case of Jesus Christ. Those that 
were not for him proved to be against him, 
and as for Pilate, the man who undertook 
to be on neither side, his very name is now 
known to us because in spite of himself he 
became a responsible agent of the death of 
Jesus Christ. 

This type of character, marked by intel- 
lectual indecision and moral indifferentism, 
is a not unfamiliar product of academic life. 
** What have I,'* such a man says, “ to do with 
public affairs, political decisions, or religious 
sympathies? I wash my hands of them. I 
have my own life to lead. All I ask is to be 
let alone.’' So the dilettante, the cynic, the 
indifferentist, withdraws himself to the privi- 
leges of the educated life. He has not learned 
that privilege involves obligation. He is a sur- 
vival of the mediaeval spirit, when the world’s 
\vork had to be done by common people, and 
the elect minds might retire to the contem- 
plative life of the monastic cell. It is instruc- 
tive to remember that the last person who had 
a chance to serve the cause of Jesus Christ 
was of just this type, and that he became 
responsible for the death of Jesus, not through 
his hostility, but through his indifference. 
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He teaches us the limits of indiiferentism. 
There are some subjects concerning which 
you are not called to decide. You do not 
understand them, and should confess your 
ignorance ; but when it comes to the great 
issues of life, to duty, truth, loyalty, conse- 
cration, then each man must be counted. He 
cannot wash his hands of these things ; he has 
to take sides, and the attempt to be on neither 
side throws him inevitably on the wrong side. 
The first lesson of this solemn day is the 
demand, not for certainty about all the mys- 
teries of heaven and earth, but at least for 
deliverance from the sin of indifferentism, 
the very sin which brought Jesus to his death. 
** While it is yet early ” this question must 
be answered : On which side are we to stand, 
with Pilate in his indifference, or with Jesus 
on his cross ? 
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LX 

THE CROSS 


yohn xix. 12-19. 


(Passion Week, Friday.) 



HIS is the day of the cross, and while 
the theology of the cross has been 
involved in many controversies, the 
religion of the cross is unmistakable and 
plain. It teaches the world the permanent 
relation between suffering and saving. A 
saviour must as a rule be a sufferer. To help 
others, one must have borne his own cross. 


“ The mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the beauty of the strain.” 

This may seem too severe a teaching for 
common life, yet it is verified almost every 
day. Sometimes one wants to help a friend 
who is in sore trouble, but somehow he can- 
not reach the heart of the need. There is a 
barrier which good intentions cannot cross. 
What is the matter with this ineffective kind- 
liness? The matter is that the helper has 
not shared the experience which he wants to 
help. He is trying to reach by advice or sym- 
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pathy or philosophy what can be touched by 
nothing else but experience of the same need. 
And so it happens that some other life, which 
has not half so much eloquence or learning, 
simply because it has borne the same trouble 
and emerged into some degree of victory, is 
able to reach across the silence with its hand, 
and the life in trouble says : ‘‘This man has 
borne his own cross, and so he is able to 
help me to bear mine.” Raise that capacity 
for suffering to its highest power and you 
approach the religion of the cross of Christ. 
Jesus might have done all the great deeds and 
said all the great words reported of him, and 
yet have remained a teacher and preacher in- 
stead of a Saviour. What draws the world 
to him is not the height of his genius, but 
the depth of his experience. 

“ Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before.” 

His cross is the symbol, not only of humili- 
ation, but also of salvation. The day of the 
cross is not merely the commemoration of a 
historic tragedy, but the illumination of life by 
the experience of tragedy. To learn to serve, 
one must learn to suffer. To learn the law of 
service, one must learn the lesson of the cross. 
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THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE 
Hebrews vii. i6. 


(Passion Week, Saturday.) 

K|^:^OT after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of 
an endless life.’* The contrast is 
between two kinds of motives. A law is an 
outward regulation, a power is an inward 
force. Some lives are moved by external 
influences, as a sailing vessel is moved by a 
favoring breeze ; other lives are moved by an 
interior power, as a steamship is moved by 
its own engine. The word used here in the 
Greek is that from which we derive our words 
‘‘dynamo ** and “dynamic.** Thus the sense 
of immortality is described as a dynamic. An 
endless life is a form of power, moving men 
from within, and distinguishable from the 
laws and customs of the world. 

This contrast indicates the two ways in 
which the commemoration of Easter may be 
approached. Immortality may be regarded 
either as a problem or as a power. One may 
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ask concerning the eternal life : ** How shall 
I explain it ; how may it be proved ? and 
these are legitimate and timely questions. 
Another and a better way to approach the 
mystery, however, is to utilize what this pas- 
sage calls “ the power of an endless life,'* the 
dynamic of immortality. The old theologians 
used to speak of practising the presence 
of God,** There is such a thing also as 
‘'practising the presence of immortality;** 
living, that is to say, as if one were an im- 
mortal soul. One may deal with the power 
of the endless life as we deal with that power 
which we call electricity. Men have studied 
it, have feared it, have made a toy of it, have 
wondered at it ; and at last it has occurred to 
them that, though they might not understand 
its nature, they might set it at work, to move 
and warm and light the world. In the same 
way immortality, though it may remain a 
mystery, may be utilized as a power. Sup- 
pose one should say to himself: ‘T do not 
pretend to answer all the questions which 
may be asked about immortality ; but I pro- 
pose to live, so far as I can, according to what 
a man of science would call the hypothesis of 
the eternal life. Ignorant as I am of immor- 
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tality, I will try the great experiment of liv- 
ing as though I had an immortal soul. I will 
try to think and act as though I were not going 
to die.’' Would not that be a great enrich- 
ment of one’s resources, a clarifying of one’s 
thought, and a purifying of one’s choices and 
desires.^ Nor is this all. For, as a rule, it 
happens that through the endless life thus 
used as a power comes the answer to the end- 
less life as a problem. The most convincing 
proof of immortality is to see a life which 
has about it this quality of immortality. In 
one’s home or among one’s friends we come 
to know a soul which does not seem likely to 
die. It has what has been called the qual- 
ity of timelessness it is living by the power 
of the endless life ; and the truth of the end- 
less life becomes through it natural and near. 
What chiefly obstructs faith in immortality is 
what the Apostle calls the law of a carnal com- 
mandment. We have not been living the 
immortal life and therefore we cannot believe 
in it. To practise the presence of immortal- 
ity is to discover its truth. The dynamic of 
faith is the power of an endless life. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THANKSGIVING 


Psalm cxvi. 17. 


(Thanksgiving Day.) 

WILL offer the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving.’' Is it possible, then, that 
thanksgiving may be a sacrifice t Is 
it sometimes a difficult duty to express one's 
thanks, so that a sacrificial quality enters into 
one’s recognition of kindness ^ Of course this 
is not always true. Many people find it the 
easiest thing in the world to be thankful. 
They are often too profuse in their gratitude. 
It is not a sacrifice to them, but rather a luxury, 
to express appreciation. They make up in 
gratitude what we should like to have them 
put into effort. Gratitude, as has been said 
of such a person, is little more than a sense 
of favors to come. To some persons, on the 
other hand, it is by no means easy to feel 
grateful for things as they are. They live 
in the future, they are expectant and sanguine. 
A man’s life, they say, consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth, 
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but in the abundance of the things which he 
does not possess and wants to. They wel- 
come such texts as : Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive,” “Knock, and it shall be opened,” but 
they do not naturally repeat such texts as : 

will offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 
There are, still further, many persons, and 
some of the very best of people, who find the 
expression of obligation one of the hardest of 
experiences. They like to do for others, but 
they do not like to have others do for them. 
They have failed to attain one of the finest 
graces of life, the grace of receiving kindness. 
They are poor and do not want to be pat- 
ronized ; they are proud and do not want to 
be receiving favors ; and so they stand over 
against the world in an attitude of defiant self- 
respect, asking help from no one and owing 
gratitude to none. What, however, is the 
truth about this attempt to lead an independ- 
ent and self-sustaining life ? The truth is 
that no life can be thus free from obligation. 
Back of all that the strongest and bravest can 
do or can get, there is a region of experience 
where we are sheer receivers, dependent upon 
our neighbors, the social order, and the pur- 
poses of God. The fundamental fact of human 
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life, one great theologian has taught, is the 
sense of dependence. To imagine one’s self 
unindebted is to leave much of one’s expe- 
rience unexplained. The chief resources of 
every life are unearned and undeserved, free 
gifts from the Universe ; and the first thought 
with which a reasonable man should begin his 
day is the thought of the unappreciated and 
unrecognized blessings which flow in upon 
him like the light. A few years ago there 
lived in this neighborhood one of the most 
gifted of American poets, who had been smit- 
ten by a lingering disease, and whose whole 
later life was a struggle against pain and death. 
He seemed to have little for which to be thank- 
ful; his ambitions were thwarted, he died 
obscure ; and yet few verses can equal his in 
their comprehensive recognition of the bounty 
of the Universe. His habitual life-offering 
was the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

“ Ask and receive, ’t is sweetly said, 

Yet what to plead for know I not, 

For wish is worsted, hope o’crsped 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 

If 1 would pray, 1 ’ve naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still ; 

For Him to live is still to give, 

And greater than my wish His will. 

All mine is thine, the Sky-Soul saith, 
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The wealth I am must thou become. 
Richer and richer ; breath by breath. 
Immortal gain, immortal room. 

And since all His mine also is. 

Lifers gift outruns my fancy far. 

And drowns my dream in larger stream^ 
As morning drinks the morning-star.” 
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THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS CHRIST 
Matthew vii. 29. 

(Christmas.) 

■ E taught them as one having author- 
ity.** It is certainly very remarkable 
that the narrator of the Sermon on the 
Mount was primarily impressed, not so much 
by its wonderful sayings, as by the way in 
which they were said. It was not the matter 
of the Sermon which he first of all wanted to 
report, but its manner. It was the manner of 
one having authority. Jesus did not set him- 
self to prove that the pure in heart were to 
see God, or that the peacemakers were to be 
blessed. He announced these great proposi- 
tions with authority, and, as the Gospel later 
says, those who had ears to hear might hear. 
What was the nature of this authority in Je- 
sus Christ i It is certainly very different from 
what passed as authority then, — the manner 
of the Pharisees ; and quite different from the 
authority of a modern philosopher or theo- 
logian or logician. It was a self-evidencing 
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and original authority, like that of the artist 
or the poet. When a great musician desires 
to express his mind, he does not argue or 
convince, but utters himself in the language 
of his art, and those who have ears to hear 
recognize his authority. It is the same with 
Jesus Christ. He teaches, not as a disputant 
but as a seer, not by the logical method but 
by the lyrical method. The parables are in 
their nature poetry ; they do not dictate truth, 
they suggest it ; and one of the chief obstacles 
to the appreciation of the Christian religion 
is the fact that where it addresses the imagi- 
nation it has been interpreted by the reason, 
and where it is essentially poetry it has been 
explained as prose. 

Here is the characteristic of Christianity 
which meets us at the Christmas season. For 
once in a year we are delivered from the dog- 
matics and apologetics of Christianity, and 
are willing to receive the lyric revelation. It 
is natural at Christmas-time to explain one’s 
meaning in a story. Once upon a time, then, 
in an ancient church, there was a great organ 
on which the people had not yet learned to 
play. One after another tried the instru- 
ment, drew out its stops and wakened some 
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of its harmonies ; but none of them dreamed 
of the wonderful music which lay hidden there. 
Then one day came the Master, sat like other 
men before the organ, and began to play ; 
and the people below hushed themselves and 
whispered : “ Is this the organ which we have 
owned so long — this which first sighs and 
weeps, and then thrills with passion and joy ? ” 
From that day the hope of their worship was 
to reproduce the music which was then re- 
vealed, and when the best of them did his best, 
they said : “ This makes us think of the Mas- 
ter’s playing.” Just such an instrument is 
human life, with its complex mechanism, its 
possible discords, its hidden harmonies, and 
many a philosopher and teacher has drawn 
from within it something of the music which 
was there. Then one day comes the Master. 
He knows, as the Gospel says, what is in man, 
and bending over human life, reveals the music 
of it ; and from that day forth, the hope of the 
world has been to reproduce the harmony; 
and when the best of men do their best, we 
say : This makes us think of the Master’s 
playing.” 
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LXIV 

THE RELIGION OF THE WILL 


John vii. 17, 


■ HERE has been much debate among 
the learned concerning the psychology 
of religion ; and scholars have com- 
pared the reason, the emotions, and the will, 
as elements in religious experience. Do we 
in religion, first of all, think, or feel, or act ? 
Some teachers have urged that the essence of 
religion must be found in thought. Right 
thinking is the foundation of a saving faith. 
The truth makes one free. Who is the Chris- 


tian } It is he who has been taught the truth 
about God, Christ, the Church, and the Chris- 
tian creed. Other teachers have regarded the 
emotions as the fundamental element in reli- 
gious experience. Behind all doctrines of the- 
ology, they say, lies the religious sentiment 
itself, and this feeling of dependence supplants 
all necessity of proof. Who is the Christian.? 
It is he who has been thus deeply stirred by 
the emotion of religion. “ The spirit search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of God/" 
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Now, no doubt, there is much to say in behalf 
of both rationalism and mysticism. A definite 
theology and a profound emotion are essential 
parts of a complete religious life. Yet when 
we turn to the teaching of Jesus, we observe 
an extraordinary emphasis on the third element 
of consciousness, the will. “My meat,'' he 
says, “is to do the will of Him that sent me." 
“ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 

, . . the same is my brother and sister;" 
and still more strongly in this verse from the 
fourth Gospel : “ If any man will to do His 
will, he shall know of the teaching." However 
important it may be to have a creed that is 
sound or an emotion that is warm, the Chris- 
tian life, according to the Gospels, is primarily 
determined by the direction of the will, the fix- 
ing of the desire, the habit of obedience, the 
faculty of decision. When a modern psycholo- 
gist says that “ The willing-department of life 
dominates both the thinking-department and 
the feeling-department," he is in fact but re- 
peating the great words : “ If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching." 
Here is the aspect of the religious life which 
gives courage and hope to many a consciously 
imperfect experience. You are not sure about 
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your creed? That is a pity. You do not re- 
spond to the emotion of the revivalist or the 
poet ? That also is a loss. But, after all, the 
fundamental question concerns the discipline 
of your will. Are you determined in your pur- 
pose ? Have you the will to do the will ? Then, 
even with half a creed and less than half a 
pious ecstasy, you are at least in the line of 
the purpose of Jesus Christ, and as you will to 
do the will, may come some day to know the 
teaching. ** Obedience,” said Frederick Rob- 
ertson, *‘is the organ of spiritual knowledge.” 
First the discipline of the will; then the 
truth which lies beyond that ethical deci- 
sion. Our thoughts may grow breathless as 
they climb; our emotions may ebb as they 
flow; but our wills may march steadily up the 
heights of life, or flow steadily through the 
experiences of life as a river seeks the sea. 
The profoundest modern statement of Chris- 
tian faith is the confession of Tennyson : — 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


John xvi. 13. 

is well to pause now and then in 
the busy pursuit of education and to 
ask one’s self what it is that makes 
an educated man. Evidently one may know 
a great many things and not be liberally edu- 
cated. I may understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge, says the Apostle, and yet it may 
profit me nothing. Who, then, is the scholar ? 
It is he to whom there has come, in the words 
of the Gospel, “the spirit of truth.” He has 
acquired the scientific temper, the scholar’s 
habit of mind, the instinct for sound reason- 
ing. “The scholar,” said P'ichte, “is the 
priest of truth.” He ministers before the 
truth as before an altar. The spirit of truth 
is like a key which fits the successive doors 
of truth as the scholar approaches them. 

And who, again, is the good man } It is 
not he who has learned all the maxims and 
rules of goodness, but he who has acquired 
an instinct for righteousness, like the schol- 
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ar's instinct for truth. One may commit to 
memory the best of text-books on ethics and 
not be a good man. The courage of a soldier 
is not reached by argument ; it is the trained 
instinct of loyalty and obedience which makes 
it more natural to advance than to retreat ; 
or, as one soldier has said, makes one afraid 
to run away.*' The refinement of a woman 
is not acquired by the study of social rules. 
She repels the vulgar as instinctively as she 
shrinks from the flame. It is the same with 
any life which is morally safe. It has a dis- 
taste for the base or vicious. The spirit of 
truth has come to it and guides it into all 
truth. 

And who, once more, is the Christian? 
It is not he who is simply well instructed in 
the doctrines of the faith. One may have an 
indisputably correct creed and be no Chris- 
tian ; or, on the other hand, as the first disci- 
ples felt when Jesus was about to die, one 
may have an humbling sense of the insuffi- 
ciency of his faith and yet be a Christian. 
'‘We know not whither thou goest,’* says 
Thomas ; Shew us the Father,'' says Philip; 
but Jesus answers, “When He, the spirit of 
truth, is come. He will guide you into all 
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truth.” Christian faith is thus an attitude of 
spiritual responsiveness, a habit of obedience, 
an instinct of loyalty. The definition by John 
Wesley, in 1742, of the faith of a Methodist 
is an equally noble definition of the faith of 
a Christian. “The distinguishing marks of 
a Methodist,” he said, “ are not his opinions 
of any sort. His assenting to this or that 
scheme of religion, his embracing any partic- 
ular set of notions, his espousing the judg- 
ment of one man or another, are all quite 
wide of the point. ... Is thy heart right, as 
my heart is with thine I ask no further 
question. Dost thou love and serve God.? 
It is enough. I give thee the right hand of 
fellowship.” If, that is to say, a man has not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his, and 
if he has that spirit, then Jesus assures him 
that he has in his hand the key which will 
open each door of the great house of ex- 
perience and guide him to all the truth he 
needs. 
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LXVI 

THE REWARD OF LIFE 

Luke X. 28. 

NE mark of candor and common sense 
in the New Testament is its recogni- 
tion of rewards. It does not say, Act 
without reference to consequences ; do good 
without desire of reward.'’ It says, on the 
contrary, ^‘Your reward shall be great; he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” It goes 
still farther, for it says that wrongdoing 
also shall have its rewards. Even of the 
Pharisees and hypocrites it announces : ‘‘Ver- 
ily I say unto you, they have their reward.” 
There is nothing mystical or extravagant 
or unreasonable in the law of Christian con- 
duct. But what is the reward of the conse- 
crated life.^ Obviously it is not the reward 
of appreciation or tranquillity or outward suc- 
cess. It would have been difficult for Jesus 
to preach any such doctrine of reward when 
his own career was so unappreciated, stormy, 
and apparently defeated. The reward of con- 
duct in the New Testament is in conduct it- 
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self. It is not superimposed on conduct, but 
grows out of conduct as a flower grows out of 
its stalk. In short, the reward of life is life. 
**This do,” says Jesus, ''and thou shalt live.” 
A man, for example, lives his physical life as 
rationally as he can. He disciplines and for- 
tifies his body. What is his reward.^ He may 
gain athletic distinction or prizes, or he may 
fail to gain them ; for these rewards are the 
accidents of his life. The only sure reward of 
his physical development is that physical de- 
velopment itself. He has trained his life and 
he receives more life. What, again, is the re- 
ward of a man who does his duty.? Is it credit, 
or admiration, or appreciation .? These again 
are incidents of experience. Sometimes one 
gets these results when he has not done his 
duty, and sometimes when he has done his duty, 
he gets neither one of them. The essential and 
inherent reward of duty-doing is the ability 
to do one's duty better. Out of the duty done 
opens the way to larger duties. One has been 
faithful over a few things, and he becomes 
able to rule over many things. The reward 
of duty done is more duty to do ; just as the 
reward of work is more work ; and the reward 
of sinning is more sin. Finally, the Book of 
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Revelation describes a man who is faithful 
even unto death, and receives as his reward a 
crown. And what is this crown which is his 
reward ? It is not a crown of gold or gems, 
but a crown of life. The reward of faithful- 
ness unto death is the gift of increased life, 
and to receive that gift is to enter heaven. 
The man has heard the great command, 
‘‘This do, and thou shalt live;'' and as he 
proceeds from one to another sphere of ser- 
vice, he discovers how rich a reward life itself 
may be 
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LX VI I 

THE THINGS THAT CANNOT 
BE SHAKEN 

Hebrews xii. 27. 

of you, no doubt, can recall the 
experience of an earthquake. I do 
not mean one of the little tremblings 
which we sometimes feel in New England, but 
a real quaking of the solid ground, with its 
sidelong, sickening motion, and the hurried 
rush of people into the open air. The New 
Testament bears the marks of being written 
in a country familiar with these shattering and 
overwhelming moments. I shake,’' says this 
Epistle, *‘not the earth only, but also heaven 
. . . that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” The New Testament is the pro- 
duct also of an earthquake period in history, 
when dynasties, philosophies, and faiths were 
tottering and crumbling on every hand, and 
there was “ a removing of those things that 
are shaken.” It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, the extraordinary composure with which 
such a time is met by this Christian writer. 
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Let things shake," he says. This is just the 
time when men will discriminate between the 
flimsy and the solid. The removing of those 
things which can be shaken will show what 
are the things which may remain." Where- 
fore, receiving a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken," he concludes, “let us have grace, 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing 
to God." 

It is a note of Christian confidence with 
which one should greet the present age. This 
is a time when things are being shaken as 
never before perhaps since the days of Paul. 
Opinions, institutions, creeds, the very organi- 
zation of society, are being tested as a tree is 
tested by an autumn gale, and the branches 
which are rotten fall with a crash. A visitor 
at the Paris Exposition reported that he was 
much impressed by the solid stateliness of the 
stone gateway to the Russian building, until 
he was tempted to try his pocket-knife on what 
seemed granite columns, and the knife went 
through and stuck in a lathe. That is the way 
in which many structures of modern thought, 
which have seemed substantial, give way when 
one leans against them or tests them with the 
knife of criticism. The voice of the time 
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shakes not the earth only, but also heaven, and 
removes the things that can be shaken. 

How, then, shall the Christian regard an 
earthquake time.^ Some people think that 
everything is going to ruin, and they throw 
themselves down in despair. Other people 
think that everything must be propped up, and 
all must stand or fall together. If, they say, 
you begin by doubting one belief, everything 
will go. To the Christian, however, a time of 
shaking is precious as a time of discriminating. 
This is the time to distinguish the weak things 
from the strong. The very storm that blows 
down what is unsubstantial reveals that which 
cannot be moved. One of the most impressive 
sights in the Oriental world is a great temple, 
standing where there has been an earthquake. 
All about are the ruins of villages, and among 
these ruins are some fragments of the tem- 
ple itself, which have been shaken off. Above 
the ruins, however, still rise the great solemn 
arches and columns, unshaken and unharmed, 
not buttressed by added supports, not even 
cemented together, but erect in their inherent 
stability, and looking down for thousands of 
years on the disasters which have overwhelmed 
the things that can be removed. That is the 
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way truth stands before the Christian. There 
may not be so much of it as men at first had 
built, but what there is left was built to stay. 
What impresses the beholder is not so much 
the quantity of truth as its quality. It stands 
there, a monument to permanence in a world 
of change, and the very shaking of those 
things which can be removed gives new dig- 
nity to those things which cannot be shaken. 
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LXVIII 

THE HYPOCRITIC DAYS 
yoAn iv. lo. 

g^^HIS saying of Jesus is full of an ex- 
traordinary and appealing pathos. He 
has met this woman by the well, and 
has spoken to her the sublimest words which 
even he ever uttered ; and then it seems to 
occur to him that what he has said means to 
her nothing at all. He speaks of the living 
water, and she thinks it must be some spring 
which will save her the trouble of coming to 
the well ; he speaks of her own life, and she 
thinks he is a fortune-teller, and reports to 
her friends that he has told her all she ever 
did. How poignant and self-revealing, then, 
is the word of Jesus : “If thou knewest the 
gift of God.*' If, he seems to say, you could 
but understand before it is too late what has 
been offered to you, what questions you would 
ask and what comfort you might receive ! To 
have had one’s chance and let it slip, to 
have sat with the Master and not to have 
known it, to have believed the day one of 
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commonplace and routine, when it was really 
the great day of your whole life, — what can 
be sadder than that ! And yet, that is what 
might happen to any one any day. No one 
can be sure what day may be eventful or de- 
cisive. What could be more unlikely than that 
this dull woman, trudging out over the hot 
sand to the well, should be remembered for 
two thousand years ! What could be more im- 
probable than that the dusty stranger sitting 
on the curb should speak the greatest words of 
human history ! And what could one more 
regret than to have his chance and never to 
know it till it was gone! A day dawns like 
other days, and one looks past it for some 
more eventful moment and some larger task ; 
but as one trudges with his daily load along 
the shadeless path to the familiar well, the 
spirit of the Master may meet him, and the 
chance of life arrive, and the dulness of one’s 
heart alone prevent one’s acceptance of the 
gift of God. When Emerson speaks of ‘‘the 
hypocritic days,” he means, not that they 
dissemble or deceive, but that their purposes 
are masked, like the face of an ancient actor, 
so that one may easily miss their intention 
and refuse their best gifts. 
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Daughters of time, the hypocritic days. 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes. 

And marching single in an endless hie, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. 1, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 
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LXIX 

TESTING THE LAMPS 
Ephesians vi. 13. 

S ELIGION, according to this passage, 
is not only a form of defence, but a 
form of precaution. One should take 
the whole armor of God, not only to with- 
stand the enemy in the evil day, but also that, 
having done all, one may stand. A good sol- 
dier, that is to say, has his armor always near. 
He is on his defence when the enemy is be- 
fore him, but he is also on his guard lest he 
be taken unawares. There is the peril of 
adversity, — the risk of cowardice ; and there 
is also the peril of prosperity, — the risk of 
unpreparedness. Each of these risks should 
be considered when one enlists for the moral 
war. Some people are beaten in open fight 
by the force of sin. They cannot withstand 
in the evil day. Other people, who may be 
brave when they face an enemy, are caught 
some day with their armor off, and captured 
by strategy when they could not have been 
t^en by force. 
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When an electric car approaches a steam 
railway-crossing, you may, in some cities, see 
the conductor enter and turn on the lights. 
Why does he do this ? It is not to give more 
light, for it is done in broad day. It is not to 
keep the car moving, for the car is moving as 
it is done. It is, I am told, for precaution. 
The rule of the company is peremptory that be- 
fore crossing a track the power shall be tested 
and found sufficient. The force is applied, 
not as a motive, but as a safeguard. It is as 
though the conductor heard the great word : 

Watch therefore, with your lamps burning, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour.'^ 
A great part of one’s religious life is in the 
same way a kind of testing of the lamps, not 
for immediate need, but for precaution against 
risks. The discipline of prosperity prepares 
for the unforeseen emergency. The armor 
which can withstand in the evil day must be 
ready before it is to be used. The power 
which is to save from destruction must be 
turned on every day. When, therefore, a 
young man slips in here of a morning to say 
his quiet prayer, it is not because some great 
temptation is immediately threatening him 
and that he immediately needs the whole 
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armor of God, but because any day his test 
may arrive, and he does not want to be found 
defenceless. He is testing the lamps lest 
they suddenly fail. He will withstand in the 
evil day, because every day, like a soldier at 
his post, steady and ready, he stands. 
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LXX 

TEMPLES OF GOD 
I Corinthians iii. i6. 

splendid passage makes its appeal 
to the noblest of human motives, the 
motive of honor. Your life, it says, 
was meant to be holy, like a temple of God. 
You must therefore reverence yourself. You 
are entitled to self-respect. Noblesse oblige"' 
Your heritage as a child of God becomes 
your obligation as a servant of man. When, 
however, this high doctrine is offered to a 
plain, ordinary man, may he not reasonably 
answer, “ This is not for me. This may be 
true for sages and saints, but there is little in 
my life of which a temple of God could be 
built. To speak of my character and circum- 
stances as sacred is as though one should call 
his tenement a villa, or his cottage a castle. 
My insignificant and transitory life is more 
like a tent set up for a night’s refuge than a 
temple consecrated forever. Are not those 
famous philosophers right who teach me to 
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think of myself, not with self-respect, but 
with self-scorn 

What is it, then, which justifies to people 
like ourselves a restoration of self-respect ? 
It is certainly not our achievements or attain- 
ments or intrinsic nobility of nature. It is, 
according to this passage, the association of 
our insignificant lives with the purposes of 
the Eternal. It is not that you have acquired 
the Spirit of God, but that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. There is a capacity in 
human life for spiritual receptivity, and this 
potential quality gives dignity to the most self- 
distrustful experience. A temple is built of 
stones, and as these blocks lie in the quarry, 
unhewn and shapeless, they may well fancy 
that no material could be less adapted to a 
spiritual temple than their rough, hard mass. 
Then comes the builder, and looking at the 
quarry says : ‘'This is just the stone I need, 
straight-grained and clean. My work shall 
abide because I have found this stone, and I 
shall receive a reward.” A temple, again, is 
adorned with precious windows made of an 
infinite number of bits of glass, and these frag- 
ments, too, may seem to themselves hope- 
lessly broken and inapplicable. Then comes 
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the artist and shapes these fragments into 
a picture and sets it in the South side of 
the temple, where the light illuminates the 
altar of God, and the glass has significance 
and dignity as it contributes to the beautiful 
whole. It is the same with a human life. 
What significance it has comes of its having 
a place in the temple of God. “ The lively 
stones,” as the Apostle calls them, are set in 
their place ; the light shines through the 
lives of men ; and the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are. 
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LXXI 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Ephesians iv. 13. 

S E hear much in these days of Chris- 
tian unity, and many councils and 
programmes are proposing to heal the 
differences which divide the Church, and to 
attain what the Apostle calls the “ unity of the 
faith.** Sometimes this unity is sought by the 
way of conquest, and one communion under- 
takes to absorb or repress all others. It does 
not seem likely, however, that this absorption 
or repression will succeed. Different aspects 
of teaching will, it seems probable, continue to 
attract different types of mind. Again, this 
unity is sought by the way of legislation, and 
ecclesiastical conventions vote terms of agree- 
ment and discriminate between the essentials 
and non-essentials of unity. The more, how- 
ever, they debate, the more they recall atten- 
tion to forgotten points of difference, and 
the further they seem to be from Christian 
unity. How, then, is this dream of the unity of 
the faith to be realized? It must be reached, 
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according to St. Paul, not by absorption or by 
legislation, but by growth. Speaking the truth 
in love, we may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the Head. It is not a unity which can 
be patched up, but one into which we must grow 
up. It is not a matter of deliberation, but a 
matter of elevation. The divisive elements of 
religion are below, like the underbrush in the 
valley over which one cannot see. Get above 
this level and the view is clear. Christian 
controversy thrives in the malarious jungle of 
the lower ground, and as men get on higher 
ground, they not only breathe more easily, but 
they get together, not by compromise or con- 
cession, but because they are attaining unto 
the perfect man. Here is the reason for the 
curious fact that there is no heresy or schism 
in a hymn-book. Persons who would not per- 
haps be permitted to worship together become 
through their hymns participants in common 
worship and their names stand side by side on 
the same page. With no sense of concession 
or compromise we sing the hymns of Wesley 
the Methodist, Newman the Anglican, and 
Whittier the Quaker. It is because all of 
them dwell on the heights. The unity which 
their hymns illustrate is not one of agreement, 
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but one of attainment. It is not that they 
have assented to one opinion, but that they 
have ascended to oile view. The religious 
life is like climbing a mountain from different 
sides. Below there is limitation, obstruction, 
division. One cannot see far, and his neigh- 
bor calls to him and is not heard. Follow 
me,” one says to another; “I have found the 
only path,” but meantime the other is press- 
ing up what seems a better way. As each 
gets higher, however, he sees farther, and 
the paths converge, and when at last each 
approaches the top, he approaches his neigh- 
bor, and on the summit it is all one view, and 
it is a view all round. 
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LXXII 

THE COMING OF THE LORD 
Mark xiii. 34. 

S HE first Christians were deeply af- 
fected in their thought and teaching 
by the belief that their Lord was 
quickly to come again and judge the earth. 
How they came to believe this, whether it was 
a misinterpretation of such sayings as “ This 
generation shall not pass, till all these things 
be fulfilled,” whether it was a Jewish tradi- 
tion inherited by the new Church, — these are 
questions which need not be debated here. 
It is sufficient to notice that this belief in the 
Second Coming kept the early Christians in 
an expectant, alert, not to say feverish, state 
of mind. They were to live with their loins 
girded and their lamps burning, waiting for 
their Lord, lest coming suddenly he find 
them sleeping. All this may well appear to 
have encouraged an excitable and even fa- 
natical tendency from which we are happily set 
free. Yet, in abandoning this faith in the 
visible coming of the Lord, is there not some 
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chance of forgetting the spiritual crises which 
are inevitably to happen, and for which this 
teaching of Jesus bids us make ready? Are 
there not exigencies of the soul, which are 
likely to occur very soon in every life, and 
about which Jesus would say quite as solemnly 
as of the coming of the millennium: “Take 
ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when 
the time is ” ? To a man of middle life, one of 
the most extraordinary facts of youth is its 
capacity to make things which are really very 
near seem a great way off. Life as one looks 
forward to it seems very long, but as one looks 
back upon it, extremely short. Old people 
look through a glass which draws things near 
to them, and young people through a glass 
which pushes things away. 

Consider, for instance, the life of a young 
man who is this year a candidate for his bach- 
elor's degree. He has been at the University 
three or four years. What is going to happen 
to him in the next three or four years? In 
less time than has elapsed since he was a Fresh- 
man he will in all probability have made the 
great decision of his use of life. From that 
time his work will grow more specialized and 
shut in, and he will be happy only as his work 
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is large enough to hold his heart. How is he 
approaching that grave decision ? Is he drift- 
ing toward it, or steering.^ Is he remaining a 
boy through these happy years of college life, 
or is he becoming a man ? Is life to take him 
by surprise, or has he heard the warning: 
** Watch and pray : for ye know not when the 
time is Life goes on with this young man, 
and again in less time than the period since he 
began to prepare for college, he will in all prob- 
ability come to love a pure woman, and will de- 
sire of all things to offer her a chaste body and 
a clean heart. Of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven.’* A year 
or two more slip by, and this young man be- 
comes the father of a child, and discovers that 
no human happiness can be so great as the 
assurance that self-control and vigor of mind 
and body are reproduced in one’s own child, 
while no human misery can be keener than to 
confess to one’s self that one’s own child is 
cursed by a physical or moral weakness derived 
from him. It is not necessary to go farther. If 
you should examine the records of our college 
classes, you would find that about ten years 
after graduation — a period not longer than 
that since you entered a preparatory school — 
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brings one to a point where one man in sixteen 
of his own class will be dead. These are cold 
facts, which need not be colored with a word of 
rhetoric. Among the many uncertainties of 
experience these are incidents which one may 
reasonably anticipate, and they are quite as 
solemn as any coming of the Lord in glory 
to judge the earth. Indeed, these events are 
the real expressions of God’s judgment, — a 
judgment which one has to confess is just, and 
a judgment which comes upon one abruptly, 
with a solemn and sometimes a tragic surprise. 
A man goes out into life, as Jesus said, like a 
sower going forth to sow, and his conscience 
is the sickle with which he cuts the harvest 
of life and reaps what he has sown. Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not when the Master 
cometh and maketh a reckoning with you ! 
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LXXIII 

THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

I Corinthians iii. 22. 

OTICE, in this passage, the splendid 
comprehensiveness of the Christian 
claim. All things, says the Apostle, 
are yours. Nothing lies outside the sphere 
of the Christian religion. The field, as Jesus 
himself said, is the world. All life is holy. 
There is no distinction of sacred from pro- 
fane. Paul, Apollos, and Cephas represented 
what we call the sects of the Church; but 
these sects are not alternatives from which 
one has to choose. They are all yours. The 
sects are, as it were, cross-sections through 
the life of the growing Church. Each is true 
when seen, as it were, crosswise, but each is 
partial in its relation to the expanding growth. 
They are all yours, if ye are Christ’s. You 
are not ensnared in the pettiness of denomi- 
nationalism. You repeat the great confes- 
sion : believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
Nor is it the Church alone that is yours. The 
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world also, with its industry and wealth, its 
poverty and care, — this too is yours. Chris- 
tianity is a world-religion. The Christian is, 
in the true sense, a man of the world. And 
life also, with all its work and play, its joy 
and pain, — this too is yours. ‘‘ I am the 
way,” said Jesus. The first title given to the 
Christian religion was ‘'The Way.” Chris- 
tianity is a way of life. And death also is 
yours, with its pain and mystery. This is 
the victory which overcometh death, even 
your faith. And things present are yours ; 
the world is to you not decadent or hopeless. 
The Christian is an optimist, not with that 
easy assurance which refuses to see evil, but 
with that understanding of life which justifies 
his judgment that — 

Step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man.” 

And finally, things to come are yours ; the 
creation of the better future, the realization 
of the idealist’s dream. We are saved by 
hope. “Greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go to my Father,” said the 
Master. 

I may be permitted for once to make this 
a personal message. This is the last day of 
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my service as Preacher to the University, and 
it brings me to the end of a term of twenty 
years of happy privilege. It is bewildering 
and humiliating enough to think of the mul- 
titude of things of which in all these years 
of opportunity I have so hastily spoken ; but 
out of this long series there rises at the close 
this culminating truth of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Christian life. The most pressing 
peril which besets religious people, I feel sure, 
is not that of flagrant sins or of intellectual 
denials, but the peril of provincialism ; the 
danger of mistaking a great subject for a small 
one, and of side-tracking one’s religion on some 
special switch of experience, as though it were 
a way-station instead of a terminus. Life is 
not like an ocean steamship, divided by water- 
tight bulkheads into different sections, in one 
of which we do our work, and in the other of 
which we say our prayers. Either the whole 
of a man is religious, or none of him. A 
departmentalized, ecclesiasticized, provincial- 
ized religion is the first evidence of a deca- 
dent Church. A distinguished American 
politician in a heated campaign is said to have 
telegraphed to his friends : Claim every- 
thing.” That, in a much profounder sense, 
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^is precisely the summons which Christianity 
makes on life. All things are yours. The 
whole of life is holy. Religion is not a pro- 
vince, but an empire. It comprehends both 
the church and the world, both life and death, 
both the present and the future. The world 
is one, and all of it is sacred, and it is all yours, 
if ye are Christ’s, as Christ is God’s. 
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